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Our Opportunity to Serve You 


Has Increased 


The State Board of Education has retained all of our 
publications previously adopted and added to the list the 
Literary World Readers and our new publications as 


follows: 


NEW BOOKS 


Supplementary to Fifth, Sixth, Seventh Grades 


TOLD IN STORY, American History, Book |, H. J. Eckenrode, price 90c. 
Miss Eckhardt of the Maryland State Normal writes of it: 


“The children were thrilled with the material and were able to picture historical con- 


ior so vividly I am sure they cannot forget them 


STORIES OF SOUTH AMERICA, E. C. Brooks, price 80c. 
Interested educators have discovered six uses for this supplementary reader; in 
History, Geography, Reading, and to give background in Spanish Classes, in Marketing 


Classes and in /ndustrial Art. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZEN, J. H. Binford, price 80c. 
Miss Lucy Mason, President of the Richmond League of Women Voters says of it: 
“The Young American Citizen appeals to me very much, It puts matters of govern- 
ment and citizenship in a simple, understandable form for children and gives them most 
practical methods for training their social instinct early in life I have often regretted 
the lack of appeal to this social and citizenship instinet in our school training, and it 
seems to me the book fills a very real need in a helpful and usable way.” 


BASAL 
Child’s World Series, Primer through Fifth Reader. 
Metcalf's English Literature. 
Metcalf's American Literature. 


OPTIONAL BASAL 


Playmates Primer. 


Graded Classics Readers, First through Fourth. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

Literary World Readers, Sixth and Seventh (First Supplementary). 

Stories of South America. 

Told in Story. 

The Young American Citizen. 

Literature Classics, Graded Classics Series. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of the price. If after five 
days examination you do not wish to keep the book, we will refund your 


money and return postage. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 








Aldine Primer 
Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


| Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 





Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
| Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
| Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
| Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“T have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 








NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. Recommended by the American Library 
Association and approved or adopted in many states. Special arranged Courses of 
Reading and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. Payments 
may be divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample 


pages sent on request. 


(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education’) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 











1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 33 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
— —— : - — - 
THE LITERATURE AND LIFE SERIES 
there is 


A NEW VISION—A NEW PROGRAM 


Dr. Greenlaw, of the University of North Caroling , and his co-workers, give the study of Literature 
a slant and a PU RPOSE it has never had before. 

It is not merely ‘‘another set of anthologies’’—it is a COURSE IN IDEAS. It may appear to the 
reader of this advertisement that his present course in Literature is a Course in Ideas, but LITERATURE 
AND LIFE is different; it has a vision and a sweep which no other such course has ever had. Let us show 
you why—and how. 

Here in four books we furnish all the Literature for the four years of High School, integrated, unified; 
with surprising saving of time and effort for the teacher, and of time, energy, and expense for the pupil. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 
For First Year High School 


Book One, 592 pages (Greenlaw-Elson-Keck)............ i ee eee: pe .... 91.80 
For Second Year High School 


Book Two, 636 pages (Greenlaw-Stratton) ............ ee ae eee eae ae oe Pee $1.92 
For Third Year High School 

Book Three (Greenlaw-Miles)........... a eae Re In preparation. 
For Fourth Year High School 

Book four I els Se Nhe BO TS I Sgt seh ........800n forthcoming 


Liberal discounts on quantity orders 


Scott, Foresman & Company 





5 West 19th Street - - * New York City -| 
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The University of Tennessee Summer Session—1923 
(Formerly Summer School of the South) 
Full Session, Twelve Weeks 
First Term, June 11-July 19; Second Term, July 20-August 29. 


A wide range of courses in methods for kindergarten, primary and high school teachers, college en- 
trance and college credit, including the arts, sciences, engineering, home economics, agriculture, etc. All 


‘ourses count for college "credit or college entrance. 


Popular lectures and entertainments. 
Unexcelled summer climate in hills of East Tennessee. 


Reserve rooms early. 


For particulars and general catalog address: 


THE SUMMER SESSION, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 














| Literature books by Waitman Barbe 


Professor of English in West Virginia University 
Famous Poems Explained 


Great Poems Interpreted, $2.00. 


11-15 Union Square West 


School edition 92 cents. Library edition $1.50. 





Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Publishers 
:: New York City 





OUR NATIONAL DISGRACE 





Comparative Fire Losses 
of Eight Great Nations 
| based on annual per capita cost 


United States $2.10 









France 49 cents 


Austria 25cents 


Switzerland 25cents 





Holland ticents 








ITS REMEDY 


usE “Uncle Jim the Fire Chief” 


ipplementary Reader for the Fourth Grade in 
every public schoo] in this country. 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Virginia Military 
Institute 
Lexington, Virginia 


combining _ technical 
training with military training and dis- 
cipline. 


An _institution 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 











VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work. 


Junior English Course: 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII....... $ .70 
Book II, Grade IX............ .80 


Complete in one volume....... 


2 
Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The 
Bolenius 
Silent 
Readers 








Sixth Reader 
Teachers’ Manual 


Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


The BOLENIUS READERS are planned especi- 
ally to train children in silent reading and at the 
same time to emphasize oral reading. 
story, article, or poem has full study 
Provision is made for speed and con- 
the 


Each 
equipment 
tent tests through which the pupils ‘‘score’’ 
progress of each member of the class 

The TEACHERS’ MANUAL presents a prac- 
tical pedagogy of reading problems applied defi- 
nitely to each lesson. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 














University of Richmond 
Summer Session 
June 15-July 27, 1923 


The following courses will be offered: 

1. Science Courses meeting Pre- 
Medical Requirements. 

2. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 


3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 


1. Regular Courses in Law. 


For Bulletin and Other Information, 
Address 


W. L. Prince, Director 
University of Richmond, 
Virginia 




















Asheville Normal and Associated 
Schools 


OBORO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is one of the 
State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

1324 teachers from twenty-one states attended the 1922 
summer session 

The faculty of 73 will include teachers from the Asheville 
Normal, heads of departments from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and the Universities of South Carolina, Cin- 
cinnati, Tulane, and John B. Stetson, and State Normal 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, and Trinity 
College and Park College, and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schools. 

186 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, and high school teachers, athletic coaches, super- 
visors, principals and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educational 
and recreational opportunities that are unsurpass 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board 
in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee 
is $10 for three courses. $8 extra for a fourth course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer ' 

Compiete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 
a copy. 


ORO) 
JOHN E. CALFEE, A. M., LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 











Summer Quarter 


First term, June 11-July 21; 
second term, July 23-August 31. 








The greatest summer school in _ the 
South. More than 300 credit courses for 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
others working in the field of education. 
Many academic courses for those who 
wish to do a year’s work in one subject 
or one third of a year’s work in their reg- 
ular subjects. Pre-medical courses given. 
Work counts toward the bachelor’s, mas- 
ters, or doctor's degree. Write for a 
catalogue now, stating the work that you 
are most interested in. 


George Peabody College 
For Teachers 
Nashville :: Tennessee 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 18-July 28; Second Term, July 30-September 1 


urses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit for High School 
Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. 

Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 

iomestic Economy, Drawing, Economics, Education, English, French, Games, Geography, German, 

story, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, 

Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writing. 

special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, 
inual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 

Master’s Degree in three summer quarters. 

A special Course for High School Graduates applying for Certificates. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, one in 
irgan, one in Piano and Violin. 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with provision 
r directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book- 
eping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 


aria aa a ia tat as cata kara wis aia howe ew ee SIN ON ROM CSE Pree 
Te Ter ere eee ere Te $ 3.00 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 im room..................e0000. 6.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated..................... 30.00 
RY oe pine Selle seis i ead EOE Ae AN AMON AAS AN AER Ean ee See $39.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,523 registered students from thirty-nine 
tates and foreign countries, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the 
South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and 


vider social advantages. For Detailed Announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Dean of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 





























A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 


For High School Teachers and Prospective Teachers, College Students 
and Prospective College Students 


A Full Quarter—Two Six Weeks Terms 
June 18-July 24 2-3 July 25-August 29 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg 


Seven programs arranged for the Special Certificate for High School Teachers: (1) English, (2) Manual 
\rts, (3) Mathematics, (4) Agriculture, (5) Biology, (6) Chemistry, and (7) Physics 
Numerous courses counting toward the degrees of the college and leading to the Collegiate Certificate for 
leachers. 
Courses for the Extension and Renewal of Teachers’ Certificates. 
irses for the satisfaction of entrance requirements at this and other colleges, and for admission to schools 
f law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
Special advantages for students and teachers in agricultural and industrial subjects, and in the various 
1 iences, including the ‘“‘Smith-Hughes work’’. 
‘No courses in primary methods, and no courses preparatory to the State Examinations; but applicants 
r the First Grade Certificate and higher certificates may take high school subjects to partially qualify. 
Delightful summer mountain climate—small classes, no crowding—large faculty of specialists 


> unusual laboratory and library facilities— 
EXPENSES REDUCED TO A MINIMUM—for Virginia teachers the cost of one term need not exceed 
$38.50, including registration fee, board, room, and laundry. No tuition charged to Virainia teachers. 
> or catalog and full information, address Vv. P. ies Blacksburg, Virginia 
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Summer School 


Fredericksburg 
State Normal 


HIGH SPOTS 


A 12 weeks school; spacious grounds: splendid 
grove; cool breezes; elevated on Marye’s 
Heights. Courses to complete elementary cer- 
tificate on old six weeks basis; full junior and 
senior normal quarters; courses for renewal of 
certificates; special course in Tests and Meas- 
urements; other professional courses; new open 
air theatre; standard Athletic Field under con 
struction, 


Observation and Practice Teaching 
School on Grounds 
All these courses have College credit. Review 
Courses for first and second grade certificates 


also given. 


Summer School Catalog Now Ready 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
Fredericksburg, Va. 














Harrisonburg 


Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Summer Quarter— 
June 19th to August 31st 


Review courses for first and second 
grade certificates both terms. 
Elementary courses for graduates of 
accredited high schools and holders of 
first grade certificates. 
Regular Normal Professional Courses | 
for juniors and seniors. | 
Smith-Hughes Home Economics Course | 
leading to B. S. degree. | 
Completely organized training school 
first term. | 
Faculty 40; student body 981, 1922. | 
Spend your summer in the mountains | 
while studying. | 
For further particulars, apply to 


| 
| 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President | 





i} 























Radford 


Summer Normal 


The first term opens June 18 and closes 
July 27. The second term opens July 31 
and closes August 31. 


Courses are offered in both terms for the 
renewal of certificate, review courses for First 
and Second Grade Certificates, and all kinds of 
professional courses for those who began their 
professional work before 1922 and those who 
began their professional work in 1922, or will 


begin professional work in 1923. Regular 
Normal School courses are also offered. Special 


attention given to courses for the training of 
Supervisors, 

Delightful climate, beautiful scenery, unsur- 
passed health conditions, beautiful grounds, and 
excellent meals. Much attention given to Phy- 
sical Edueation and outdoor games and recrea- 
tions, music, and interesting lectures and en- 
tertainments, 


For catalogue giving full information in 
regard io the summer quarter, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
President 


East Radford Virginia 











College of | 
William and Mary © 


Feunded 16938 A. D. 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Announces Courses 


for | 
TEACHERS SUPERVISORS | 
PRINCIPALS SUPERINTENDENTS | 
and for students preparing 
for 
LAW 
MEDICINE SOCIAL WORK 
BUSINESS ENGINEERING 


During Summer Quarter 1923 
First Term, June 18 to July 27 
Second Term, July 27 to Sept. 4 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to Ele- 
mentary or Normal Professional Certificates: 
for high school teachers leading to Collegiate 
Professional Certificates; review courses in Eng- 
lish, algebra, geometry, foreign languages and 
science for entrance requirements. 


DEAN K. J. HOKE, Director 
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The Romance of Science 


By WILLIAM J. SHOWALTER, Assistant Editor of the National Geographic Magazine 


insectdom is one of these nearby realms that 
rs rare rewards to those whose eyes are open, 
se minds are keen, and whose patience is 
It begins in our back yards and 
wns and stretches as far afield as we choose 
to wander. And the man, or woman, or child, 
vho turns explorer there, will find, among its 
tiny folk, more occasions to marvel than Gulliver 
et with in all his travels, more reasons to 
wonder than were encountered by the fabled 
lventurer into the topsy-turvy territories of 
the Kosekins. 


elenting. 


lor among these smail peoples one finds habits 
life that literally run the gamut of interest 
from the amazing to the bizarre ; discovers traits 
of instinct that often seem to transcend human 
intelligence; beholds untaught powers of fore- 
outshine 


1 


sight that frequently appear to 
humanity’s most highly trained faculty of taking 
thought of the future; sees intricate chemical 
nd physical problems solved in a manner 

thy of our finest laboratories ; gets glimpses 
i natural powers of perception that go far be- 
ond man’s unaided senses and rival the detect- 
¢ powers of the finest instruments that science 
has brought to the senses’ aid. One even runs 
stark upon solutions of involved social problems 
hat make the finest dreams of Utopia seem 

le in comparison. 


Inventors of the Insect World 


hrough such scientific explorers as Fabre 
lorel, Comstock and Kellogg, Howard, 
itz, Wheeler, the Peckhams and the Raus, we 
learned that long before our ancestors had 
reed from their primeval caves, or had 
ed of a better anesthetic than a club with 

to knock their victims senseless, the glow- 


worm had evolved a sleeping potion so subtle 
that its victim could not perceive its administra- 
tion and yet so powerful that nothing could dis- 
turb the profound sleep it induced; the bag- 
worms, larvae of the Psyche moths, were tailor- 
ing themselves snug coats and close-fitting night- 
caps; the ants were keeping cows and growing 
“mushrooms”; the social bees were employing 
identical principles of hive ventilation that in- 
dustry now uses in keeping pure the air in 
modern coal mines; wasps had learned to para- 
lyze their prey and to classify insects according 
to the unity or multiplicity of their ganglia; the 
wasp had mastered the principles of cold storage 
and was keeping meat fresh for weeks, and the 
bee was storing honey that remained sweet in- 
definitely; the caddis-fly was building sub- 
marines ; the Eumenes wasp was a finished potter. 
employing natural cements and_ excellent 
hydraulic mortars; the bombardier beetle was 
employing gas against his enemy! 

For vast ages Nature, the great Master 
Breeder, has weeded out the weaklings and care- 
fully protected the fit, and in this way every 
physical and instinctive quality that has made 
an insect more suited to its environment has 
been developed. Through these processes the 
wasp has developed the poisoned dagger with 
which to paralyze its prey; the bee has mastered 
the secret of sex control ; the adult may-flies have 
done away with mouths and stomachs because 
their lives are too short for need of them; the 
dragon-flies have developed eyes with as many as 
thirty thousand facets to provide the intense 
vision required in capturing darting, fast-flying 
prey; walking sticks have come to look like 
twigs; plant-lice have eliminated males from all 


but one of their many annual generations and 
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under laboratory tests have produced ninety- 
four generations without the interposition of, or 
birth of, a single male; and carpet-beetles have 
lived two years in a corked bottle with nothing 
to eat save only the cast-off skins of their own 
transformations. 

Soth in the number of species and in the in- 
numerability of individuals, the insect hosts are 
the dominant life of the faunal world. As far 
back as 1907, according to Dr. Frank E. Lutz, 
384,000 species of 
described and the average annual number of new 


more than insects had been 


forms found ranges around 6,000. If we could 
not rely on the insects preying upon one another 
we would find a hard time getting food enough 
to keep us alive. It is estimated by careful 
entomologists that less than one per cent of the 
insect species are directly injurious to man’s 
crops, but these are so greedy and so prolific that 
the damage they do in the United States alone 
amounts to more than a billion dollars a year. 

But the services of our insect friends only 
begin when they hold our foes in check. Where 
would be our fruits and our flowers, where our 
clovers and our vegetables were it not for the 
insects that enable them to set seed for our wel- 
fare! The found the wasteful 
messengers in bearing their messages of fertility, 


erasses winds 
and through countless centuries the progressives 
among the plants have been building up a com- 
munity of interest with the insects whereby they 


exchange pollen and nectar for messenger 


service. 
Curious Quirks of the Human Appetite 


Insects form favorite articles of diet in many 
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parts of the world. In some of the shallow lakes 
of eastern Mexico, such as Texcoco, a species 
of marsh-fly, which deposit their eggs in vast 
numbers on rushes and flags, are captured and 
pounded into a paste and boiled in corn-husks, 
in which form they are regarded as a delicacy 
Their eggs resembling fine fish roe, after being 
deposited on sheaves of rushes and flags, ar 
shaken off on sheets and made into a sort 

Indian 
fry locusts in butter 
the 
worms are eaten in China; and some species oi 


highly prized by the 


Moors 
milk: 


wild caviar 


gourmets. The 


made from camel’s pupae of sil| 


moths are relished in parts of Africa. 


Contributions to Commerce 


The shellac that has so many uses, from wax 
for our floors to stiffening for our derby hats 
and disks for our graphophones, is made fro1 
lac, the secretion of an Asiatic scale. 

A beetle known as the Spanish fly is one of 
the medical world’s principal blistering agents 
and forms an ingredient of many hair washes 
tannin and ink are derived from various gal! 
the cochineal, a scale-insect, 1s used to make ; 
dve found superior to chemical dyestuffs fo: 
coloring soldiers’ uniforms; and the silk-worn 
is the manufacturer of the world’s most prized 
textile thread. 

One might wander indefinitely in the re 
of insectdom, discovering at every step thing: 
that make the most blasé among us pause and 
ponder. Ten thousand wonder stories might b 
told of these strange and neglected peopl: 
whose lives is more romance than all the ficti 
writers in the world have been able to conjur 


Standards for Teaching Elementary English 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, Radford State Normal 


Standards in any subject are desirable ends 
to be attained and goals to be reached. They 
are necessary guides for effective teaching, giv- 
ing direction to thought and planning and execu- 
tion. They prevent dissipation of thought and 
effort and lead to clearness in procedure and 
concentration of mind. 

Standards serve the teachers very much as the 


The 


blue print serves the builder of a house. 


builder tells the architect the kind of house he 
desires, the size, the number of rooms, the us 
room and the use of the house 
The archit 


of each 
whole, the kind of material, etc. 
then sits down and expresses the idea in the form 
of a blue print, giving a picture of the house. th 
product desired, along with certain specific 4 
rections such as the dimensions, kind and qua" 


titv of material, size of timbers, ete. The c4 
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tor takes the blue print and builds the house 
rding to specific directions. In this way 
juilder of the house gets the product, or 
of house, he desires. 

indards serve the teacher in the same way. 
iching English in the grades it is highly 
rtant for teachers to know what specific 
ish abilities are expected of the pupil at the 
‘f the course and also at the end of each 
in the course. 

honey, in his little book called Standards 


elish, published by the World Book Com- 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, gives us 

erse form the two big aims, or standards of 
vement, for the teaching of English in the 
These aims are so well worded I am 

to use the exact language of the text. 


two big aims, then, according to Mahoney, 


‘0 graduate pupils able to talk or recite 
for a few minutes in an interesting way, 
ising clean-cut sentences and good 
enunciation, 

lo graduate pupils able to write an in- 
feresting paragraph of clean-cut sentences 
mmarked by misspelled words and by 
ommon grammatical errors. 

se two standards two 
ties: (1) ability to talk before a group in 


resting way on some familiar topic; (2) 


emphasize just 


to write clearly and consecutively on some 
iar topic. Notice that the aim is not to study 
tan number of pages of some course of 
of some text but to develop two im- 
abilities that are indispensable in adult 
\s the pupil passes from grade to grade 
keep these two standards in mind constantly 
ity to talk interestingly and to write clearly. 
time ago the National Society for the 
of Education appointed a committee of 
h experts to determine a set of reasonable 
itainable standards for the end of the sixth 
The report of the committee can be 
| in the Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I. Note 
hey emphasize the two big standards of 
ney. The standards of the committee for 
‘th grade are 
'o express clearly and consecutively, either 


n speech or in writing, ideas which are 
entirely familiar to the pupils. 
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2. To avoid, either in speech or in writing, 
gross incorrectness of grammar. 

3. To compose and mail a letter, using a form 
acceptable for general purposes. 

4. To spell the vocabulary which they (the 

pupils) commonly write and to make sure 

of new or doubtful words. 


wn 


To read silently and after one reading to 
reproduce the substance of a simple story, 
news item, or lesson. 

6. To read aloud intelligibly news items from 
the school paper, lessons from the text 
books being used, or literature of such dif- 
ficulty as Paul Revere’s Ride or Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

To quote accurately and understandingly 


NI 


several short poems. 
8. To make intelligent use of ordinary ref- 
erence books. 


An Experiment in the Sixth Grade 
In building the new State Course of Study 
one of the aims of the committee was to find 
material, illustrations, and standards in our own 
With this end in asked the 
sixth grade critic teacher of the Radford schools 


schools. view, | 
to select a topic and develop it with the view of 
securing some samples of oral and written com 
positions worthy of a place in the new State 
Course of Study. 
Dreams as a Topic 

The teacher was very wise in selecting dreams 
This fell within the experience and 
within the interest of every child m class. The 
The interest was 


as a topic. 


subject was its own motive. 
spontaneous, self-initiated rather than manu- 
factured. 

There are hundreds of subjects that fall with 
in the experience and interest of children in the 
grades; yet we find them writing on such sub 
jects as the present issues of our two political 
parties, the present opportunities of women, the 
League of Nations, and kindred topics that be 
long only to adult thinking. Probably the most 
important step in the successful teaching of oral 
and written composition is the selection of ap- 
propriate topics. The subject and its motivation 
must create a deep desire on the part of the 
pupil to talk or to write, an irresistible inner 
urge, in order to satisfactory 


get responses, 











Children must have ideas on a topic before they 
can express them. Too many teachers simply 
topics and expect satisfactory results. 


assign 
They make no suggestions as to reading matter, 
associations, illustrations, examples, contrast, etc. 
No teacher should assign a topic with which she 
is not familiar and on which she is not able to 
make suggestions. 

As stated was 
fortunate in The 


pupils were told that they were to speak and to 


Radford teacher 


selecting dreams as a topic. 


above the 


write on dreams of their own. She prepared 
for the written paragraphs in this way: 

“T wonder how many had a dream last night? 
(Many hands went up to this query.)  Let’s 
spend the period in telling our dreams either 
of last night or of some other night.” 

The teacher started the program with a very 
interesting dream of her own. This intensified 
the interest and created a deep desire on the 
the 


part of the pupils to tell theirs. Before 


pupils began, they agreed to try (1) to be in- 


(2 


teresting; (2) to speak in a natural tone so as 
to be heard in the back part of the room; (3) 
to stick to the point; (4) to avoid the use of 
the “and” sentence; (5) to avoid common errors 
of speech. 

To show the results of this project in oral 
and written composition some _ representative 
responses of pupils are given below just as the 
The compositions were first 


These 


pupils wrote them. 
given orally and then put in writing. 
us as possible attainments in this 


will serve 


grade. Some suggestions are made as to merits 


and demerits. 
Composition A 


“One night as I had fallen asleep I dreamed 
that our teacher was so tired of teaching and we 
were so tired of studying that we all agreed to 
play “hooky, the next day. The next morn- 
ing we met at an appointed place and walked a 
We decided to 


We wandered 


long distance to Adams’ Cave. 
go in although we were afraid. 
far the It was dark 
could not see where we were going. We came 
It appeared that 


back into cave. sO we 


to a large hole and fell in it. 
we went down, down, down, and down until we 


landed into a beautiful garden. There the first 


man we saw to our embarrassment was our Ssu- 
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perintendent. Our first impulse was to run, but 
he stopped us and asked us what we were doing 
down there. We told him the truth and he sent 
us back to school with the promise not to play 
“hooky” any more. After he showed us how to 
get out of the cave we hustled back to school 
expecting to be punished severely. When | 
awoke I felt guilty.” 

There are some good qualities in this oral 
composition. The straight- 
forward story with the sentences fairly well 
He also sticks to the subject and is 
His sentences are well formed and 
He has mastered 


speaker tells a 


connected. 
interesting. 
free from grammatical errors. 


the sentence sense. 


C ‘omposition B 


“One night I dreamed that Robert Gentry and 
me went down to the river to buy a boat. We 


found one we liked and got in it to try it out 
Just as we got into the middle of the river, the 
boat began to leak. We headed for the bank 
at once. Robert paddled the water out for life 
while I paddled the boat towards the bank. The 
We soon saw that we 
We prepared for 
As we went 


boat was filling rapidly. 
reach the bank. 
Robert couldn’t swim. 


could not 
the worse. 
down I awoke in distress.” 
Note the following excellencies of the above 
composition : 
1. The story is told interestingly. 
2. The pupil mastered the 
sense.” 
3. The sentences are correctly formed and 
have few common errors of speech. 


has “sentence 


In order to give the other side I am giving 
a composition found among the list illustrating 
about all the bad language habits a teacher has 
It shows the 


pre 


to deal with in the grades. 
sence of the “and” habit, the absence ot 
“sentence sense,’ poor sentence structure, gram 


the 


matical errors, and misspellings. 
Composition C 


“T dreamed one night that I was driving cows 
and I had about fifteen to drive and had to g 
one half mile after them and when I got to t! 
pasture they was waiting for me at the gat' 
I let them out and they started on home-an! 
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ut | vot home. I drove one of the cows in the 
ng sable and went out after the others and all but 
“nt one went in and she would not go in. I was 
Ly ing a hard time trying to get her in so 
to . | decided to see why she would not go 
01 | | went in the stable and all of the others 
1 | turned to elephants and she was afraid of 

and could not get in either because there 
ral not enough room for her, and about that 
ht | woke up.” 


evision after a conference with the teacher ) 
‘ pupil was directed to use periods instead 
and’s. 
lreamed one night that I was driving about 
n cows. When I got to the pasture a half- 
away, they were all waiting for me at the 
\s soon as I opened it they started for 
We home. I had to run to keep up with them. 
soon as I reached the stable, I drove one cow 


All but 
I hada 


" ! hen I went out after the others. 
vent in, but this one would not. 
| time trying to get her in. Finally I decided 
" to see why she would not go in. I went in the 
ble and found that all of the others had turned 


She was not only afraid of them, 


lephants. 
he could not get in because there was no 
m for her. About that time I awoke.” 
st session the teachers of Princess Anne 
nty got some splendid results from a county 
project in oral and written composition. 
giving an outline of the project and also 
representative responses. These sample 
positions show us possible attainments and 
e us as tentative standards. The lesson we 
iid not fail to see is the fact that the teachers 
l’rincess Anne county created an educative 
called forth appropriate and 


They would not have got 


tion that 
rthy responses. 
these responses if they had not used a great 
skill in creating the 


of cleverness and 


lus. The project has been selected as 


rial for the new State Course of Study. 


Malaria as a Topic for Oral and Written 
Composition 


g Seventh Grade project in Composition and 
lth in Princess Anne county.) 


gat rrelation of hygiene, reading, drawing, 


nd written composition: 


A. Assignment : 

1. Pupils were asked to read certain health 
bulletins on malaria, to study its causes, 
its characteristics, and its prevention. 

2. They were also asked to make drawings of 
the mosquito that propagates the disease. 


, 
we 


Finally they were asked to write composi- 
tions on the causes, characteristics, treat- 
ment, and prevention of the disease. 
B. Aims: 

1. To acquaint the children with a disease 

common to their. own locality. 

2. To acquaint them with common means of 
preventions. 
To acquaint them with the usual treat- 
ment of the disease. 
4. To secure written compositions on malaria 
that might be exhibited at the County 


o>) 


School Fair. 
C. Motivation: 

1. The practical nature of the information in- 
volved in the project. 

2. The opportunity of writing a composition 
that might be worthy to be exhibited at 
the County School Fair. 

3. The presence of the feeling of partnership 
in the project. The pupils were made to 

feel that the enterprise was theirs and that 
its success depended upon their efforts and 
contributions. 


D. Subject-Matter : 
1. Health 


malaria, its causes, its characteristics, and 


bulletins, special bulletins on 
its prevention. 
2. Information and facts given by the teachers 
and also by the county nurse. 
EK. Results: 
1. Drawings of the mosquito that scatters the 
disease. 
2. Written compositions to be exhibited at 
the County School Fair. 


Composition A 


“Malaria is caused by a parasite which 1s 
found in the blood of the female species of the 
Anopheles Mosquito. They get this parasite by 
sucking the blood of persons who have them in 


their blood. It is a common idea that malaria 
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COLONEL P. H. O’BANNON 


UNUSUAL TENURE AND SERVICE OF 
A SCHOOL TRUSTEE 


Colonel O’Bannon was born in Rappahannock county 
on May 16, 1848. He received his education at Roa- 
noke College. In the War Between the States, Colonel 
O'Bannon served with the 49th Virginia Regiment. In 
1872, he was appointed school trustee of Rappahannock 
county and has served continuously for fifty years as 
chairman of his board. 

He has been always intensely interested and active 
in bettering school conditions in his section of the State. 

During his term of office, he saw the school in his 
home town grow from a one-room log building to an 
eight-room accredited high school. 

Colonel O’Bannon, however, has not confined his ac- 
tivities to school affairs. He has had an active business 
career which incidentally was of great benefit to his 
county. He is a sportsman of the finest type, and was 
for some time president of the celebrated Blue Ridge 
English Setter Kennels that were known by sportsmen 
throughout the sporting world. 

Colonel O’Bannon’s greatest attribute is his loyalty 
to his friends. He is a true type of the old Virginia 
gentleman. 





is caused by drinking impure water or by 
poisonous vapors from swamps or damp ground. 
idea is incorrect. The malaria germ gets into 
the body only by the bite of the Anopheles 
Experiments have been made to show that this 
Mosquito. To get rid of this germ we must 
destroy their shelters and breeding places. This 
may be done by cutting down weeds in which 
they stay all day because they cannot stand the 
sun. It can be done, too, by draining, filling, oil- 
ing and introducing fish which eat the larvae of 
this mosquito. The house should be well screen- 
ed if possible, and all persons who are infected 
should be kept away from other people until they 
are completely cured. If not completely cured 
the parasite may be sucked into the body of the 
mosquito. Then the mosquito bites some person 
and infects him with the disease. The best plan 
to immunize one’s self against malaria is to take 
quinine during the malarial season. Fortunately 
the human body can stand enough quinine to 
kill the malarial germs without injuring the cells 
of the body.” 


Composition B 


“Malaria is a disease which causes high fevers 


and chills. It is caused by a parasite in the 


blood which breaks down the red corpuscles. 


When the corpuscles break and the parasite gets 
into the blood the patient has a chill, which 
comes every day or every other day. 

“Tt is spread by the female Anopheles. The 
Anopheles bites a person and gets the parasite 
out of the blood-and then bites another person 
and puts the parasite into his blood. 

“The mosquito has dusty wings and lays its 
It stands on its head 
It does 


eggs scattered about. 
when it bites. It bites only at night. 
not sing loudly. 

“To prevent malaria one must fill up all muda 
holes, get rid of all tin cans, screen rain barrels. 
If there is a pond or a stream which cannot be 
filled up, pour kerosene over the water and cut 


down all bushes.” 


Merits 
These two compositions are clear and direct 
One can see that the writers have clear ideas 
as to the cause, spread, and prevention oi | 
disease. The sentences are well formed. 1 her 
are no misspellings and grammatical error: 
Demerits 
The greatest deficiency of the two composi- 
tions is the absence of any natural or | | 
order in presenting the facts. The transitions 
could be smoother also. 


Gn 
19 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION 


By W. T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


e textbooks listed below have been adopted 
he State Board of Education for use in the 
blic schools of Virginia beginning with the 
on of 1923-24. The new elementary course 
study and the revised high school course of 
, to be published next summer, will refer 
itely to the textbooks just adopted for the 
enience of teachers and supervisors. 


Elementary School Books 
vinG: Basal—Child World Primer 


9 2 
tional Basal—Aldine Primer (Newson); Every- 
lay Classics Primer (Macmillan); The New Howell 
Primer (Noble & Noble); Playmates Primer (Ex- 
tended to July 1, 1924) (Johnson Pub. Co.). 
Basal—Child World Reader, Grades 1 to 5 (Johnson 
Pub. Co.); New Elson Reader, Grades 6 and 7 (Scott, 


Foresman). 


(Johnson 


stional Basal—Aldine First Reader (Newson) ; 
Graded Classics, Grades 1 to 4 (Extended to July 1, 
1924) (Johnson Pub. Co.); New Howell First Reader 
(Noble & Noble). 

Spettinc: Basal—New World Speller (Extended to 
July 1, 1924) (World Book Co.); Elementary School 
Dictionary (American Book Co.). 

|_\NGUAGE AND GRAMMAR: Basal—Emerson & Bender, 

k I and Book II (Extended to July 1, 1924) (Mac- 
77 
rory: Basal—Our Republic (Richmond Press) ; 
land, History of Virginia (Macmillan). 
Basal — Hughes, Elementary Community 
s (Allyn & Bacon). 
GreocraPpHy: Basal—Frye-Atwood, New Geography, 
I and II (Ginn). 


¥ i 


‘ional Basal—Frye, First Course and Higher 
(Ginn). 

ruMetic: Basal—Smith’s Modern Primary and 
Advanced (Ginn). 


ioLocy: Basal—Ritchie’s Primer of Hygiene and 
e's Primer of Sanitation and Physiology (With 
1 Supplement) (World Book Co.). 

nal Basal—Winslow, Healthy Living (With Vir- 
Supplement) (Chas. E. Merrill). 

LTURE: Basal—Duggar, Agriculture for South- 

ols (Revised Virginia Edition) (Macmillan). 

Nc: Basal—Locker Easy Method Writing, 

1 to 7 (Extended to July 1, 1924). 
Basal—Industrial and Applied Arts 


) vuarse © 
i NG 


Mentzer, Bush) or Industrial Art Textbooks (Laid- 
v) or Practical Drawing (Practical Drawing Co.). 


Music: 
ican Book Co.). 
Optional Basal—Progressive Series (Silver, Burdett). 


Basal—Hollis Dann Music Series (Amer- 


Home Economics: Basal — Matthews, Home 
Economics (Little, Brown). 

READING: Supplementary Primers—Barnes Primer 
(Laidlaw); New Elson Primer (Scott, Foresman) ; 


Reading Literature Primer (Row, 
Hour Primer (American Book Co.) ; 
Primer (Little, Brown). 

Reapinc: First Supplementary—Everyday Classic, 
Grades 1 to 5 (Macmillan); Literary World, Grades 
6 and 7 (Johnson Pub. Co.). 

READING: Supplementary—Bolenius Silent Readers, 
Grades 4 to 6 (Houghton Mifflin); Howe, Readers, 
Grades 1 to 4 (Chas. Scribners’) ; Edson-Laing, Grades 
1 to 5 (Sanborn); New Barnes Readers, Grades 1 to 
4 (Laidlaw) ; New Elson Readers, Grades 1 to 5 (Scott, 
Foresman) ; Reading Literature, Grades 1 to 5 (Row, 
Peterson) ; Story Hour Reader, Grades 1 to 3 (Amer- 
ican Book Co.) ; Story Hour Readings, Grades 4 and 5 
(American Book Co.); Studies in Reading, Grades 1 
to 5 (University Pub. Co.) ; Riverside Readers, Grades 
4 to 7 (Houghton Mifflin); Wide-Awake Readers, 
Grades 1 to 4 (Little, Brown) ; Winston Silent Readers, 
Grades 3 to 7 (Winston). 

Supplementary Language for Third Grade—Robbins 
& Row, Work and Play with Language (Row, Peter- 
son). 

Supplementary English—1600 Drill Exercises in Cor- 
rective English (Noble & Noble). 

Supplementary History—Eckenrode, Told in Story 
(Johnson Pub. Co.). 

Supplementary Civics—Binford, 
Citizen (Johnson Pub. Co.). 

General Supplementary List— 

Carpenter, New Geographical 
Book Co.). 

Sheppard, Geography for Beginners (Rand McNally). 

Carpenter, Around the World With the Children 
(American Book Co.). 

Webb, Our Bird Book (Pioneer Pub. Co.). 

Jackson, Life of Booker Washington (For Colored 
Schools) (Macmillan). 

Tyler, Virginia First (Author). 

Jones, Keep Well Stories (Lippincott). 

Rosser, Uncle Jim the Fire Chief (Southern Pub. 
Co.). 

McVenn, Good Manners (Heath). 

Hallock & Winslow Land of 
Merrill). 

Brooks, Story of South America (Johnson Pub. Co.). 


Peterson) ; Story 
Wide-Awake 


Young American 


Readers (American 


Health (Chas. ‘E. 








Wayland, History Stories for Primary Grades 
(Macmillan ). 
lamilton, Life of Robert E. Lee (Houghton 


Mifflin ). 
Magill, First Book in Virginia History (Bel 


High School Textbooks 


ENGLISH Basal—lewis-Hosic, Practical 
(American Book Co.); Metcalf, English Literature and 
Metcalf, American Literature (Johnson Pub. Co.). 

SociaL Science: Basal—Webster’s Early European 
Webster's Modern European History 


English 


History and 
(Heath). 

Optional Basal—Robinson, Breasted, Smith, General 
History of Europe (Ginn). 

Basal—Latané, History of the United States (Allyn 
& Bacon); Long, Government and the People 
(Scribners) ; Towne, Social Problems (Macmillan). 

Latin: Basal-—-Place, Beginning Latin (American 
Book Co.); Bennett, A Latin Grammar (Allyn & 
Bacon; Bennett, A New Latin Composition (Allyn 
& Bacon); Walker, Caesar’s Gallic War (Scott, Fores- 
man); Knapp, Vergil’s Aeneid (Scott, Foresman) ; 
D’Ooge, Select Orations of Cicero (Sanborn); Knapp, 
Vergil with Ovid Selections (Scott, Foresman). 

Frencu: Basal—Fraser & Squair, French Grammar 
(Revised) (Heath) or Fougeray, Mastery of French, 
300k I (Iroquois Pub. Co.). 

GerMAN: Basal—Bagster-Collins, First Book in Ger- 
man (Macmillan) or Joynes & Wesselhoeft, German 
Lesson Grammar (Heath). 

SpanisH: Basal—Hills & Ford, First Spanish Course 
(Heath). 

Matuematics: Basal—Wells & Hart, New High 
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School Algebra (Heath); Wells & Hart, Plane and 
Solid Geometry (Heath); Wells & Hart, Plan 
Geometry (Heath); Wells & Hart, Solid Geometry 
(Heath); Robbins, Plane Trigonometry, with tables 
(Virginia Edition) (American Book Co.). 

SCIENCE: Basal — Ritchie, Human Physiology 
(World Book Co.) ; Hartman, Laboratory Manual for 
Human Physiology (World Book Co.); Millikan & 
Gale. Practical Physics (Ginn); Millikan & Gale, 
Laboratory Course in Physics for Secondary Schools 
(Ginn); Black & Conant, Practical Chemistry (Mac- 
millan) ; Black, Laboratory Experiments in Chemistry 
(Macmillan) ; Peabody & Hunt, Elementary Biolog, 
(Macmillan) ; Dryers, High School Geography (Amer- 
ican Book Co.); Clark, Introduction to Science, with 


Laboratory Manual (American Book Co.) or Hessler, 


Junior Science, with Laboratory Manual (Sanborn). 

}30OKKEEPING: Basal—Williams & Rogers (American 
Book Co.) or The 20th Century (Southwestern Pub 
Co.). 

CoMMERICAL ARITHMETIC: Basal—Moore & Miner, 
Business Arithmetic, Revised Edition (Ginn). 

ENGLISH: Supplementary — Century Handbook of 
Writing (Century) or Woolley, Handbook of Com- 
position (Heath); Jones, Junior High School Writing 
Vocabularies (Hall & McCreary). 

History: Supplementary—Cheyney, English Histor 
(Ginn); Munford, Virginia’s Attitude 
Slavery and Secession (Williams Printing Co.). 

ScIENCE: Supplementary—Sears, Physics for Sec- 
ondary Schools (Ambrose). 

HicgH Scuoot EnciisH Crassics: Eclectic Englis! 
Classics (American Book Co.); Riverside Classics 
(Houghton Mifflin) ; Graded Classics Series (Johnson 
Pub. Co.): Pocket Classics (Macmillan). 


Towards 


A Study in School Publicity 


By GEORGE W. EUTSLER, Principal Meriwether Lewis High School, Ivy Depot, Va. 


(Continued from March Journal) 


(In the March number, Mr. Eutsler’s address was incorrectly given as Charlottesville— Ep1ror.) 


The busy teacher or administrator, lost perhaps 
in the multiplicity of the day’s duties, unable to 
see the forest for the trees, unaware of the very 
real interest of parents in the school’s business 
of teaching, or when aware of this hunger 
throwing a sop to it in the form of elaborate 
displays and exercises that have too little con- 
nection with the fundamental work of the school, 
is apt to ask in bewilderment if anything in the 
routine of his day is worthy of public dissemina- 
tion. As will now be shown, the shoe is quite on 
the other foot and it is a greater difficulty to 
select from an abundance of material the rela- 
tively few items of highest potential usefulness. 
The topics presented here are merely suggestive ; 
any active school worker, with a little thought 


= 


and exercise of whatever nose he has for news, 
could duplicate it. These are the topics, some 
of them at least, that school patrons are in- 
terested in; and all of them have been discussed 
somewhere, sometime. Another reason for list- 
ing them here is that the range is so wide as to 
include material that any school or system, from 
the smallest to the largest, will be able to use. 
that the humblest teacher and the most importa 
administrator can each in varying degree turn 
to good account. Finally, except perhaps in the 
larger cities, these are such items as wil! win 
welcome reception to the news columns of the 
home paper, gaining thereby the widest distr 
bution among the people. 

In further proof of the vast quantity of ma 
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terial ready to do its part in informing the 
ublic, two other facts may be mentioned here. 
Report has been made of the collection by ques- 
tionnaire of ten typewritten pages of subjects for 
educational publicity—with “dozens more of 
vailable talking points.” And Dr. Neale lists 
n appendix to his book mentioned above 143 
harts and diagrams on different subjects, the 
rity of which were of course developed at 
ereater or less length in the accompanying text. 
Dr. Neale’s list was not referred to in the pre- 
ration of the subjects presented herewith, and 
casual inspection warrants the opinion that 
perhaps not more than half are here reproduced 


x 


any form. 
» lopics for school publicity may for conveni- 
ce be grouped under four heads: A. Those 
relate to the school’s paramount duty of 
nstruction; B. Those referring to other worth- 
m- hile aspects of school activities; C. Those 
ng iring upon the financial phases; D. Those 
ting school problems of interest to the public. 
\. Topics which relate to the school’s para- 
unt duty of teaching: 
|. The conduct of the work of the different depart- 
ients of the school. 
. Methods of instruction. 
Progress through experiment. 
4. Reasons why the various subjects are included in 
the curriculum. 
Descriptions of each course (particularly worth- 
lessif not understandable and attractively phrased). 
6. Vocational education. 
Practicability of buildings and equipment for the 
work offered. 
8. The comparative rating of the school by (a) re- 
rts of State Board agents; (b) records of 
ini graduates in college and industry; (c) grades 
ntered by children moving to other systems; (d) 
results of achievement tests. 
9. The quality of preparation for college. 
se 10). The financial value of education. 
ll. The quality of the teaching staff. 
4 2. The improvement of teachers in service. 
l3. The activities and successes of teachers (not to 
overdone!) 


14. Changes and promotions in the teaching staff. 
5. Assembly programs. 
The elimination of non-essentials of subject matter. 
The extension of school service in (a) evening 
(b) continuation schools; (c) part-time 
hools; (d) moonlight schools. 
l8. Special teaching drives such as “Better English 
Week.” 


The character of the school library. 


hools: 


-). Extent of use of the library. 
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B. Topics referring to other worth-while 
school activities : 


1. The use of intelligence tests. 

2. The community survey (often made by civics 
classes). 

3. Participation of teachers and pupils in community 
activities, such as clean-up campaigns and Red 
Cross projects. 


4. Physical training. 

5. Playground activities. 

6. Care and improvement of grounds. 
7. Vocational guidance. 

8. Work of the placement bureau. 


9. Exhibits, still and “living”. 

10. Extra-curricular activities: (a) Literary and de- 
bating; (b) band, orchestra, and chorus; (c) 
dramatic productions; (d) boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
especially for the prosecution of agricultural pro- 
jects; (e) athletic; (f) social. 


C. Topics bearing upon financial phases of 
school administration. 


1. The civic importance of liberal support of the 


school. 

2. The increase in property values due to a good 
school. 

3. The school budget. 

4. Accounting for the expenditure of funds. 

5. Economies in administration. 


6. The cost of the schools in comparison with those 
of similar cities. 


7. The comparative cost of the various buildings and 
districts. 
8. The comparative cost of the various subjects. 


9. Teachers’ salaries. 

10. The ratio of the cost of administration to the cost 
of instruction. 

11. The per pupil cost of subjects. 

12. Comparative tax rates. 

13. Comparative per capita debts. 

14. School inventory. 


D. Topics treating school problems of in- 
terest to the public: 
1. Pupils’ marks. 


2. The relation of vocational and cultural courses. 
3. Facts shown by the school census and enrolment. 
4. Retardation and elimination in the school. 

5. The nativity of pupils. 

6. Attendance. 

7. Length of the school day. 

8. The significance of the junior high school. 

9. School prizes and awards. 

10. The classification and progress of pupils. 

11. The relation of public to parochial and private 


schools. 


Besides the use of the press in news stories 
many other media and methods of presenting 
school facts will be at the service of all who 
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really determine “to make the best of what 
they have”. The smallest school can have a 
school paper that will be valuable for spreading 
information and motivating English work, even 
if it has to be written by hand. From that be- 
ginning it is but a small step to the use of 
duplicators for producing a small number of 
copies inexpensively. The smallest school can 
have a worthy imitation of the large school an- 
nuals, even if it is only a hand-written, kodak- 
illustrated scrap-book—and the chances are that 
the leaves will be worn out with much thumbing 
by the people of the community. Publicity 
throughout the system depends upon the con- 
tribution by every school worker of a regular 
mite of information to the cause. Superin- 
tendent Clerk, of Winchester, has been heard 
to say that if he were superintendent of a school 
system with one school, one teacher and one 
pupil, he would provide himself with some form 
of multigraphing device. 

Definite principles of utilizing these means 
must be kept in mind if they are to be most 
effectively employed. In the first place, the 
variety of publicity efforts should be as widely 
diversified as possible, advantage being taken of 
all means and media the local situation may 
afford. Second, in the preparation of each piece 
of publicity matter, a definite audience should be 
visualized and aimed at, the form of presentation 
depending upon whether it is meant to reach the 
school board, educational students, the teachers, 
principals and supervisors of a single system, 
prominent and influential citizens, possible stu- 
dents for the school, or that vague group de- 
scribed as the general public. Third, in appeals 
to this general public it is well to remember that 
the language ability of the “average adult” is 
that of a pupil in the sixth or seventh grade— 
or, in Spaulding’s famous phrase, “We are a 
nation of sixth graders”. Fourth, as most of 
the effort will be directed toward this general 
public, the technical terminology and the ponder- 
ous style of the pedagogist must be replaced by 
simplicity and readability, illustrated by a variety 
of the score or more different types of graphs, 
diagrams, maps, cartoons and pictures, and 


illuminated by the human interest element. 


Whole reams of published matter devoted to a 
situation may not lay it bare with the clear- 


ness of one of McAndrew’s flashes of genius: 
“It takes us less time to get a thing wrong here 
than it does in the average school system.” 

Other media for publicity by means of the 
printed word, listed approximately in the order 
of their relative importance, are: 


1. Special editions of local papers two or three times 
a year devoted to the schools of a city or county 
system. 

2. The school paper and annual published by the 
school pupils. 

3. Circulars, bulletins, and letters multigraphed and 
sent to the homes by the children. 

4. Publications of the “house-organ” type sent free to 
teachers and interested patrons. 

5. Posters. 

6. The school manual describing the administrative 
and social organization of the school, the purpose 
of each curriculum, the aims and values of the 
various courses, and offering suggestions on cur- 
ricula and courses. 

7. The Handbook. 

8. Booklets and pamphlets. 

9. Cartoons and slogans. 

10. Paid advertising. 


Valuable means of publicity other than print- 
ing are numerous and not to be neglected: 


1. Visits to the schools of committees and patrons 

generally. 

2. Evening sessions of the schools to promote these 

visits. 

3. Exhibits of school products and of children per- 

forming actual school work. 

Pictures of children at work. 

Pictures of buildings. 

Talks before civic organizations. 

Contacts of the principal with useful citizens. 

Active participation of teachers in community 

work. 

9. School leagues. 

10. Public meetings of the school board. 

11. Conferences of faculty and parents on definite 
problems. 

12. Advisory boards supplementary to the school board, 
as organized by Superintendent Kemp, of Claren 
don, Va. 

13. Utilization of commencement exercises for worthy 
purposes rather than for frivolities. 


SN And 


14. Speeches before school students by returned 
graduates. 

15, Campaigns urging pupils to go to school and stay 
in school. 

16. Visits of elementary school pupils to the hig! 
school. 


17. Citizen participation in outlining the course 0! 
study, as reported from Oakland, Calif., and from 
New York by McAndrew. 

18. Moving pictures. 








Personal letters to pupils. The following, adopted 
‘rom the War Department’s famous letter to col- 
ege students in the fall of 1918, is an illustration : 

“You serve your country by going to school. 
You are worth more to the nation with your school 
training than without. In our complex civilization 
‘he most useful citizens are the specialists in vari- 
us lines. The scientific training which prepares 
a man to fulfill one of these highly specialized 
luties and the more liberal training which helps to 
develop the qualities of leadership needed by the 
administrator are essential elements of civic 
efficiency.” 


he possibilities of newspaper publicity, tar 
| away the most important kind of such ac- 
tivit y, have been much more fully realized by 


e the universities and colleges than by the schools. 
se Statewide distribution of college news through 
“a the dailies is a regular occurrence. Whenever 


s is true it is the result of an organized pro- 
“ram and practice of publicity. The schools, 
numbering their hundreds to the colleges’ one, 
entered upon as the means of fulfilling an ideal, 

und more closely than any other institution to 
" the great heart of parenthood, have the poten- 

ity of producing publicity matter and secur- 
publicity as overwhelming in comparison 
with that of the colleges as is their size and 

ese iniportance. 
tut the realization of the possibilities of 
school publicity depends upon organization, an 
organization that can be adapted to a unit of any 
size and will vitalize the practice of all its com- 
ponent parts. The beginning of this organiza- 
tion effort dates back some four years. Three 
ities in that year formulated a definite plan 
id personnel of publicity. Superintendent 
\\ithers im St. Louis asked teachers and prin- 
ipals to clear through his office statements and 
netices of school activities, central direction be- 
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ing considered necessary for the assumption of 
responsibility. In Birmingham, Principal Brown 
charged a teacher with the responsibility of the 
publicity program and allowed time from regular 
duties for the performance of the work. In 
Oakland, a large committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of each of the departments of ad- 
ministration, was divided into sub-committees to 
collect news items from the different schools, 
prepare them for the press, and furnish informa- 
tion to special writers of articles featuring the 
schools. For the individual teacher and the 
smaller system it has been repeatedly urged that 
the school paper and the local press offer the 
best motivation of work in English. With some 
encouragement, some provision for doing the 
work, the English teachers can be relied upon 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
stimulate interest in their classes. 

From Ohio State University comes the first 
suggestion of a permanent state teachers’ pub- 
licity organization consisting of a central office 
co-ordinating with local publicity committees to 
prepare and furnish copy to the state press, to 
consolidate contacts with social and civic clubs, 
and to make use of the opportunity offered by 
motion pictures. The negligible cost could be 
met by the contribution of one hour’s pay from 
each teacher. With renewed activity of Federal 
educational agencies the case for the schools can 
be presented to the people by an organization 
from the individual teacher and single school 
through city, county, and state systems up to a 
national basis. 

“Publicity is the link between the cause and 
the result.” The cause is the school—demo- 
cracy’s hope; the result is the fulfillment of that 
hope. How will school men and women meet 
the challenge? 


‘ The Honor System as Used in a Portsmouth School 


By LINDA ST. CLAIR 


he teacher of the other seventh grade of our 
ol suggested to me one day that I try the 
r System in my grade as a mode of disci- 
She had it working at the time in her 

‘ and was finding it satisfactory. I was 
from hen teaching the same children that I had had 
‘ sixth grade, and they were eager to try 


] 
i¢ 


YO 


what the 7-B was already using. At first there 
was no very definite plan worked out as it was 
new to me and had to be tried out slowly. The 
improvement in the conduct of the grade in a 
month or two was without exaggeration one hun- 
dred per cent. 


The following September I was assigned a new 
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7-A grade. ‘This class came to me with this at- 
titude, “You may have had the Honor System 
with your other class but it won’t work with us. 
Our former teacher tried it last term and she 
had to stop it.” Knowing this to be the attitude 
of the leaders of the grade, I was determined 
to present the facts or attractions in such a way 
that the children would at least be willing to 
give it a try-out. After discussing it with the 
children, I had them take a vote as to whether 
the Honor System should be given a trial. 
There was not a dissenting vote. 

Now the system has had more than a year’s 
use and is fairly well perfected. The children 
themselves, with my guidance, have worked out 
a list of their privileges and _ responsibilities 
which we have posted in our room. As the need 
develops, we can add others, first having a class- 
room discussion as to the advisibility of doing 
so. I am giving here a list of privileges and 
responsibilities as they now stand. Privileges are 
those things that the children are permitted to 
do without asking permission of the teacher; 
responsibilities are those things that they are on 
their honor not to do, and, which, if they violate, 
obligate them on their honor to remain for their 
punishment without the teachers having to tell 
them to. 


Privileges 


1. Any child may speak to the monitor con- 
cerning her duty. 

2. Any child may go to the cloakroom, after 
the monitors have put away their wraps, to put 
up bookbags, lunches, rubbers, cooking-bags, 
umbrellas, etc., also to get them. 

3. Any child may ask the monitor to get 
something from the cloakroom for him. 

4. Monitors may speak to each other about 
the arrangement of the wraps. 

5. A paper collector may speak to a child or 
a child may speak to a paper collector concerning 
his or her paper if necessary. 

6. Everyone is permitted to use polite expres- 
sions at any time—such expressions as “excuse 
me” and “thank you.” 

7. Any child may borrow a pencil, pen, blotter, 
ink, eraser, paper or books when needed. 


8. Any child may go to the pencil sharpener, 
wastebasket, or to get ink. 

9. Children are permitted to go to the book- 
case at special times two at a time, but must not 
talk to each other. 

10. Two children may sit together and look at 
a book or a magazine, and may talk quietly if 
no one is disturbed. 

11. One child may ask another for a book he 
wants after the one who has it has finished 
with it. 

12. The whole class is given one or two min- 
utes between classes, during which time they 
may leave their seats and talk to anyone they 
wish. 


Responsibilities 


Every pupil is on his or her honor to refrain 
from the following: 

1. Coming to the line after the second bell 
rings unless unavoidable. 

2. Talking, laughing, eating, or making noises 
in line after the first bell stops ringing. 

3. Pushing or hitting anyone in line. 

4. Passing a cap or coat to a monitor in a 
disorderly manner. 

5. Speaking to or touching anyone intentional- 
ly on the way to the cloakroom, pencil sharpener, 
or wastebasket. 

6. Sitting together without permission during 
regular work. 

7. Laughing, grinning, or giggling that dis- 
turbs or annoys any one. 

8. Writing notes or answering by word or 
sign. 

9. Passing notes for some one else. 

10. Chewing gum, or eating in school. 

11. Reading a book, looking at a magazine or 
paper, writing, drawing or playing with any- 
thing that is not related to the work in hand. 
This includes working homework or studying 
another lesson. 

12. Annoying another child by taking things 
from his desk, or by hitting or touching him. 

13. Talking to the teacher without her per- 
mission. 
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i4. Making signs that will ask or answer 


stions. 
15. Answering a question out of turn, in 
itation. 
io. Pushing, scuffling, yelling or laughing 


idly during time “between classes.” 
cannot say too much in favor of the Honor 
System in the seventh grade. Discipline troubles 
a thing of the past for me, with the excep- 
of occasional relapses from one or two types 
boys that will continue to be problems as long 
; there are schools. Teaching is a pleasure be- 
‘use | know that my children will be quiet and 
ttentive without any “nagging” or scolding on 
part. The children enjoy the Honor System 
because they feel that everyone is on an 
jual basis of responsibility and that their rights 
ire being respected by all. I feel that they no 
ver consider studying an irksome task but a 
; pleasure because they are in a position to apply 
| hemselves wholeheartedly to their work. Then, 
too, | believe that each child is really proud that 
he is trusted by his teacher and is put “on his 
honor.” They seem to enjoy the grown-up feel- 

ing it gives them. 

Of course, the pupils sometimes have objec- 
tions to the system. The objections that were 
shown by some of the pupils at the start were 
overcome by leading the children to feel that it 
vas their duty to refrain from doing those things 
5 that would interfere with the rights of each other 
md to try to make their class the best possible 
ne. No better way of accomplishing this could 
be suggested than the introduction of the Honor 
Ir System. Then | emphasized the privilege side 
hich immediately appealed to the children as 
hey felt that it was wonderful that there were 
ictually numbers of things that they could do 


“by themselves,” or rather without having to 


ir 
isk me first. 
d. \iter the Honor System had been running 
\g e time with the class I now have, I found an 
idercurrent of dissatisfaction developing. It 
x5 seemed that several pupils had become very care- 
m. ess about reporting themselves when they had 


| their honor. This meant that they were 


taking privileges that did not belong to them 
The ob- 


jections came from those who were in the habit 


and refusing to take their punishment. 


of reporting themselves daily and did not like 
to see others go out while they took their punish- 
As a 


withdraw from the Honor System. 


ment. result these children wanted to 
I could see 
the justice of their objections, and I knew that a 
few children pulling against the others would 
create a bad spirit. To overcome this, | decided 
to hold a class meeting and discuss the working 
of the Honor System pro and con with the pur- 
pose in mind of reviving the children’s faith in 
what it stood for. Every objection that could be 
thought of was presented, discussed, and favor- 
ably settled. The principal objection and the 
one that started the dissatisfaction—that of one 
child being punished while another equally guilty 
escaped punishment—was met by leading the 
dissatisfied children to realize that what another 
child did was not their responsibility, and that 
they could not help those children any by with 
drawing from the Honor System. It was at this 
meeting that the lists of privileges and _ re- 
sponsibilities were developed and put in writing 
so that hereafter no one would have any excuse 
for failure to report when he had overstepped 
a privilege. child made an unspoken 
pledge to himself that he would “keep the faith,” 
and the meeting ended with everything settled 


satisfactorily. 


Each 


Just recently | was absent from school due to 
illness. Every teacher hopes her children will be 
good for the substitute but “fears the worst.” 
[ was immensely pleased, when meeting my, 
substitute on the street soon after she taught for 
me, to hear her say my children were “angels.” 
There must be different varieties of angels, for 
[ know my children. She went on to say that 
she had not taught a grade before that used 
the Honor System, and she thought it a splendid 
scheme. This subsitute is one who has had a 
number of years of experience teaching before 
being married.. When she complimented my 
grade so much for their behavior, I mentally 


thanked the teacher who suggested to me that 


I try the Honor System in my seventh grade. 
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Program for Jamestown Day, May 13 


1607-1923 


By MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


Virginia 
“Birthland of story, homeland of glory, 
Thousands of voices are singing to thee; 
With garlands fairest, with heart gems rarest, 
We crown Virginia, sweet land of the free.” 


Program 


Prayer. 

Story—Columbus. 

Song—America, by School. 

Story—The Little Indian Princess. 

Song—Old Virginia, by School. 

Story—The Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. 

Poem—The Virginians of the Valley—Ticknor. 

Story—The Conquest of the Northwest. 

Play—Virginia’s Natal Day. 

Story—Virginia, the Mother of Presidents. 

Song—Mount Vernon Bells, by School. 

Story—Heroes of the Civil War. 

Song—Dixie, by School. 

Virginia, “The Mother of States,” 
children in all the schools throughout her fair land to 
keep her natal day—May 13—with song and story. 


wishes all her 


Virginia’s Natal Day 

Virginia’s fair daughters return to greet their mother 
on this her natal day. 

Virginia, dressed in a flowering white robe and hold- 
ing the State flag in her left hand, is seated at the 
center of stage. The daughters, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and West Virginia 
enter, each bearing a red carnation which she gives to 
her mother when she greets her. They then form in 
a semicircle on each side of Virginia, who rises and 
bids them wlecome in the words of G. F. Viett’s feel- 
ing little poem. Virginia then calls on each daughter 
to tell what she has done since leaving home and each 
gives a two-minute talk on her State. The daughters 
are dressed in white and have broad scarfs, which bear 
the names of their states in gold letters. 


Virginia’s Welcome 
Her flaming festal flags unfurled 
And gates thrown open wide, 
The Old Dominion greets the world 
With friendship, joy, and pride. 
She calls upon the Stately host— 
The children of her line— 
And bids them yield devotion at 
The Nation’s sacred shrine. 


No stint is in the Mother’s heart, 
No check upon her hand, 





No discord in the greeting note 
Of welcome to her strand; 

Virginia knows them for her own 
3y every ancient sign, 

By race, by creed, by tongue, by flag, 
And heritage divine. 


Open lies the seaward way, 
Open lies the land; 
Open is Virginia’s heart 
And open is her hand; 
And by these symbols will she claim 
Her children, kin and kith, 
By lovely Pocahontas, and 
By gallant Captain Smith. 
—Grorce F, VIEttT 


Old Virginia 


Tell me of a land that’s fair, 

With the smile of heaven there, 

Of a land that’s e’er the dearest as I roam 
Where the hills encircling rise, 

And blue mountains kiss the skies— 

O, that land is Old Virginia, and my home! 


Tell me of a land where glows 

Love’s first blush upon the rose, 

First to hail the star of freedom in the gloam; 
Where the “Daughter of the Sky” 

And the James go rolling by— 

O, that land is Old Virginia, and my home! 


Tell me of a land that gave 

Ever bravest of the brave, 

First to hail the star of freedom in the gloam; 
Where the deeds that men may do 

Prove them truest of the true— 

O, that land is Old Virginia, and my home! 


Tell me of a land where love, 
Fix’d in woman’s heart doth prove, 


Zest of all the gifts to man ’neath heaven’s dome; 


Ah! the angels there a while 
3anish care with beauty’s smile— 
O, that land is Old Virginia, and my home! 


CHORUS 


Birthland of story, homeland of glory, 
Thousands of voices are singing to thee; 

With garlands fairest, with heart gems rarest 
We crown Virginia, sweet land of the fre 

—JoHN W. WaAYLAN! 
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Captain John Smith, “Admiral of New England 1620” 


The people of Virginia are indebted to the following 
lemen for their generosity in purchasing in England 
painting of Captain John Smith and presenting it 
he State of Virginia: W. Meade Addison, Henry 
Anderson, John Kerr Branch, John Stewart Bryan, 
n H. Hill, D. Lawrence Groner, Fairfax Harrison, 

Hunton, Jr., Egbert G. Leigh, William T. Reed, 
uelin P. Taylor, Henry T. Wickham, A. D. Wil- 
E. Randolph Williams, Chas. G. Wilson. The 

r is thought to be the work of Charles Newman 
irs the marks of age and must be 300 years old. 
picture was formally presented to Governor 
and he in turn addressed a letter to the Legis- 

, then in session, apprising them of the gift and 

: that direction be given for placing it in one of 

tate buildings. 

entirely appropriate that this famous picture 
have an abiding place in Virginia where Captain 

Smith’s adventures were laid. As to the identity 
portrait, the artists say: 


all the well-known existing portraits of “Captain 





John Smith” are either reproduced from or founded 
upon the de Passe engraving (executed in 1615, when 
the subject was thirty-seven years of age) it is dif- 
ficult definitely to establish the identity of this portrait, 
but by comparison with the engraving, there seems to 
be some slight evidence of similarity in the features, 
making due allowances for the difference in ages when 
the respective portraits were made, the oil painting—if 
authentic—was probably executed shortly before death. 
The and in- 
cidents depicted, as surrounding the head of the sitter 


or even posthumously. embellishments 
and the dress he is wearing, certainly appear to bear 
some relationship to his career and coincide to a certain 
extent with the records of the famous captain’s reputed 
Turkish and Southern Russian escapades, 

When Jamestown in Virginia is properly restored and 
set apart as a public shrine, not only of Virginia but 
of the nation, to commemorate the beginning of the 
spread of the English-speaking peoples over the con- 
tinent of America this portrait of Captain John Smith 
should find a final and permanent place in those historic 
environs. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1923 


The development of summer sessions at col- 
leges and universities has had a phenomenal 
growth in the last two decades. Today there is 
scarcely a reputable college or university that 
does not operate a summer session. In Virginia 
practically all the colleges, even the denomina- 
tional colleges, have planned summer courses. 
The summer school at the University of Virginia 
has been in operation for the past twenty years, 
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having grown out of the famous “Summe: 
School of Methods” operated there and else 

where from 1889 to 1900 by Superintendent E. C 

Glass of Lynchburg and Willis A. Jenkins of 
Newport News. These two educators are the 
fathers of this innovation in education in Vir- 
ginia. At first only teachers attended and the 
session was planned for them, dealing with 
methods of teaching the elementary school sub 
jects. Now the summer school has been digti 
fied so that it is an integral part of the academic 
session and regular college courses are offered 
in addition to the course in education. Now a 
large percentage of students attending summer 
sessions are regular academic students taking 
work that counts toward a degree and _ thus 
shortening the period for graduation. The num- 
ber of students attending these summer sessions 
at American colleges is about the same as the at- 
tendance at the regular winter terms. It often 
occurs that over 50 per cent of the teachers of the 
State are in attendance at the summer schools. 
Probably the most significant thing connected 
with these summer sessions is the fact that 
nearly all the teachers are taking courses lead- 
ing toward a degree. 

In Virginia nearly all the colleges this year are 
announcing summer sessions, and no doubt there 
will be a hearty response to all of them and we 
shall have a record enrolment for the summer 
of 1923. The State Normal Schools, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the College of William 
and Mary will no doubt add very much to their 
usual attendance. In addition to these State 
schools, V. P. I. at Blacksburg is announcing a 
full course for teachers this summer in addition 
to regular college courses. Emory and Henry 
College and Roanoke College will also conduct 
a summer session. All this means a fuller use 
of our facilities for carrying on our educational 
work in Virginia. 





SHOULD GRADE TEACHERS SPEAK OUT 
A few days ago the editor received a letter 
from a grade teacher in which, in the course o! 
what she had to say, she incidentally remarked 
that “grade teachers are not supposed to speak 
out.” Why not? 
education as it goes on day by day through 
the length and breadth of our State he must see 


As one visualizes the work of 
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‘en thousand grade teachers in action in as many 
Here the actual work of instruc- 
on for which the school system exists goes on. 
Here is where the system touches the child— 
the contact is made. The administration of the 
system is only the means to this contact—the 
trunk line currents only carry the force to the 
point of extreme contact where the actual work 
s performed. The grade teacher stands in this 
upreme relationship to the administrative ma- 

® hinery of the State’s educational system. 
\lore and more the grade teacher in Virginia 


schoolrooms. 


oming to be recognized as a vital factor in 
cation and her opinion is respected because 
rests upon a broader training and because she, 
tter than anyone else, knows when the theories 
materials handed down by the administra- 
force are workable and suited to the condi- 
ons under which she works and to the children 
inder her charge. Let the grade teacher “speak 
She probably knows better than anyone 


‘ 





VIRGINIA DAY 

lay 13 has been declared as Virginia Day. 

i this dav every teacher in Virginia ought to 
rry out a special program commemorating the 
events which led to the establishing of a new 
continent and particularly 
State government for the 
ple of Virginia. On another page of this 
issue of the JOURNAL we are publishing a 
icture of Captain John Smith hitherto not ap- 
pearing in the voluminous literature on this fa- 
us historic character so intimately connected 
ith the early days of the Jamestown settle- 
nt in Virginia. This painting, which now 
ngs in the State Library by order of the 
ent extra session of the Legislature and 
ch is the gift of a coterie of Virginia gentle- 


vernment on this 
he setting up of a 


of means to Virginia, might well be made 
center of an interesting exercise on the pro- 
m of that day. 





THE SOUL OF EDUCATION 


\Ir. H. C. Krebs, on the program of the War- 
renton District Conference speaking on apprecia- 
tion of literature and music, said that the appeal 
‘o the emotions in our schools is one of the most 
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important features of instruction. All instruc- 
tion should exemplify itself in right mental 
attitudes toward action and toward the in- 
stitutions of our civilization. Out of the emo- 
tions spring the joys and values of life. Instruc- 
tion is not complete without the emotional re- 
sult. Teachers should see to it that children get 
these full joys and that happiness results from 
instruction. 

With all the administrative machinery of edu- 
cation and the modern schemes for measuring 
instruction there is danger of losing the soul of 
education. Children should learn to feel as well 
as to get knowledge. They should come from 
our hands with right attitudes toward the home, 
the church, their fellows and all the institutions 
of civilization. 

\Ve once heard of a teacher who when she 
started to school in the morning laid her soul 
on the dresser and said to it, “Now lie there till 
I am going to 
We 
heard of industries, peoples, and nations losing 
Let us not lose the soul of educa- 


I come back at four o’clock. 


school, I do not need you there.” have 
their souls. 
tion. 





THE SPRING DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Districts K, H, C, G, D, and I have held their 
respective meetings. If one can judge from the 
attendance and spirit manifested at these meet- 
ings there is an the 
teachers of the State in their work and in our 
The 


have been of a very practical turn and the two- 


unusual interest among 


State organization. programs rendered 
day sessions carried out in a businesslike way. 
From 200 to 400 teachers and school officials 
have attended each of the meetings. 

One of the most significant observations to be 
made at these meetings was the interest shown 
by the citizens of the cities and towns where 
the conferences were held, in showing the teach- 
At Warrenton the Chamber 
of Commerce arranged for the entertainment of 


ers every courtesy. 


the teachers in the hospitable homes of the town. 
They served luncheon to all the teachers both 
days of the conference. At Harrisonburg the 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs put automobiles at 
the disposal of the teachers between the city and 
the Normal School where the sessions were held. 
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The Normal School served luncheon to the entire 
body of teachers. At Crewe the citizens of the 
town were most hospitable in placing autos at 
the disposal of the teachers. They entertained 
the 300 teachers in their homes. The Civic 
League of the town served luncheon both days 
in the school building on a table 164 feet long. 
At Pulaski the teachers were treated with the 
same cordiality and hospitality. 

When bankers, merchants and the leading 
citizens of a community give such attention and 
hospitality to educators it is a wholesome sign 
and an indication that the people are coming to 
have a fine respect for those who teach their 


children. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MOVING TO 
TEMPORARY QUARTERS 


On April 4-5 the State Department of Educa- 
tion will move to the building formerly occupied 
by the State Highway Commission at Third and 
Canal Streets and will remain in these quarters 
till the new State office building in the Capitol 
Square is completed. The Department will then 
occupy an entire floor in that building. 


NEWLY ELECTED SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


At the regular meeting of the State Board of 
Education, March 20, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
President of the College of William and Mary, 
qualified as a member of the State Board taking 
the place of Colonel H. C. Ford of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Superintendent A. H. Hill, 
of the city schools of Richmond, was elected a 
member of the State Board succeeding Super- 
intendent F. M. Martin, of Petersburg. Super- 
intendent James Hurst, of Norfolk county, was 
re-elected to serve another term of two years. 

W. A. Scarborough, Principal of the High 
School at Hopewell, was elected Division Super- 
intendent of Dinwiddie county; J. M. Crowgey, 
Principal of the Pocahontas schools, was elected 
Division Superintendent of Wythe county; R. C. 
Clifton Forge 


Bowton, Superintendent of 


F2. 


schools, was elected Superintendent of the cit) 
of Alexandria. These officials will take up thei 
new duties July 1. 





It is time to be thinking about the program for 
our next annual conference. The officers of the 
various departments and sections of the State 
Teachers Association should be selecting their 
speakers and determining the main themes oi 
the discussions for the meeting next November 
The material for the program will be called for 
early next fall and should be sent in to this oftice 
promptly. 





Definite plans should be made by the officers 
of the local county associations by which 100 per 
cent membership should be secured next fall for 
the State Teachers Association. Also steps 
should be taken to secure more progressive 
educational procedure for the county schoel sys- 
tem and plans for more frequent meetings of the 
county teachers for a discussion of local prob 
lems. 





If you should be changing your address soon, 
please let this office know immediately so that 
you will not miss a single issue of the JOUR- 
NAL. Some teachers wait until two or three 
months have elapsed before notifying us. If, for 
any reason, you do not receive any issue of the 
JOURNAL, let us know about it promptly so 
that we can investigate and find out where the 
trouble lies. This will help us and will help you 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Of obtaining a Brand New Grafonola for your 
School or Home 
at greatly reduced price. 


Three Different Types. 
For further information, address 
The Virginia Journal of Education 
300 Lyric Building 


Richmond, Va. 
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The Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


Arbor and Bird Day—April 20, 1923 


an old Swiss village in the fifth century this 
sunt of a Tree Planting Day is given: “A day was 
pointed and the whole community—men, women and 
\dren—marched to the woods, dug up oak saplings 
| transplanted them on the common. At the close, 
h girl and boy were presented with a wheaten roll 
| in the evening the grown people had a merry feast 
the town hall.” This became an annual holiday and 
custom still exists. 
Governor E, Lee Trinkle has issued a proclamation 
iting aside April 20, 1923, for the observance of 
\rbor and Bird Day in Virginia, “by considering how 
r forests, groves and individual trees may be preserved 
restored and by planting useful and ornamental 
rces and by further considering how the bird life of the 
may be conserved and recruited; especially do I 
rnestly urge the teachers and pupils of our public 
ols and of the higher institutions of learning to 
lebrate that day with appropriate ceremonies to the 
nd that the younger generation may be properly im- 
ressed with the necessity of conserving the vast wealth 
epresented by our trees and birds and of handing down 
our posterity unimpaired the great inheritance be- 
athed to us by our fathers.” A special program for 
observance of this day has been prepared by the Co- 
rative Education Association and appears in their 
er, “The Community League News.” Every league 
the State is asked to observe this day by planting 
rees, making a special feature of the occasion by actual 
tree planting. Detail suggestions, with readings, recita- 
ions, songs, subjects for discussion, etc. will be furnish- 
| upon request to the Association. . 
Or. Chapin Jones, State Forester, has prepared a spe- 
| article on The Principles and Methods of Tree 
inting. He calls attention to the Manual of Trees 
\vailable from the State Forester which has been pre- 
red by his department for distribution throughout 
State. 
Mir. Lewis H. Machen, Director Educational Bureau 
Department of Game and Inland Fisheries, has an article 
How Birds Reduce Insects. 
‘he American Tree Association, 


D1 


1214 Sixteenth 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


Street, Washington, D. C., has issued a call for the 
celebration of the centennial of Arbor Day in 1972, fifty 
years before it happens, by planting trees NOW. Every 
person or organization planting’ a tree who registers it 
with them becomes a member of their Association. There 
are no dues; the only thing necessary is to plant a tree 
and write the American Tree Association for blank 
upon which to make application for membership. This 
movement is attracting nation-wide interest and we want 
Virginia to have her part in the work. 

Every school in the State is asked to plant on its 
ground a dogwood tree, the Virginia State flower 
Each community and city should have its own particular 
flower just as Richmond has recently chosen the iris as 
its flower. Let us all work for the “State Beautiful” 
by making our own individual homes and schools and 
communities lovely. 

“He that planteth a tree is a servant of God, 

He provideth kindness for many generations; 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless him.” 


Junior Community League Pageant 


Through the courtesy of Dr. E. A. Alderman, Presi- 
dent and Dean Charles G. Maphis, of the University of 
Virginia, the Junior Community League Pageant, which 
was prepared and produced by the Henrico county 
schools at the Virginia Educational Conference last 
Thanksgiving week, has been printed as a University 
bulletin and is now ready for distribution. Any one 
desiring a copy may secure one free of charge by 
addressing the Co-Operative Education Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The pageant has been written to portray the principles 
of the Junior Community Leagues: citizenship, school 
spirit, health, athletics, recreation and self-improvement. 
It is a very attractive pageant and easy to arrange. 

The Delaware State Parent-Teachers Association, 
through its executive secretary, Miss Etta J. Wilson, 
secured a copy of this pageant for presentation at their 
State convention at Harrington, Delaware, March 24. 
Many requests have already come to the Association 
for copy. 


Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association 
By MARY LOUISE SEEGER, Director 


1915 the National Council of Primary Education 
rganized for the purpose of studying carefully the 
is of the primary school. The following is the letter 
h the chairman of the council has written to new 
ibers; in it she gives clearly and concisely the pur- 


of the organization. It is the hope of this depart- 


t that every primary teacher in Virginia will affiliate 





herself with this organization and avail herself of the 
wealth of material which it has to give. 


To New Members: 


The National Council of Primary Education stands 
for three things, i. e.. a greater use of activities in the 
primary school, greater freedom of method for the 
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teacher, and closer co-operation between the kinder- 
garten, the primary school and the grades above. 
Through the first of these purposes we seek to super- 
old- 
time school where children were expected to sit still for 
long periods and move only at the command of the 
teacher. We advocate the introduction, as rapidly as 
local conditions and good sense warrant, of more active 
methods in which children are thrown upon their own 


sede the passive and mechanical methods of the 


responsibility as much as possible and through this 


] their own actions. 


means learn to control 
These activities include games, constructive projects and 
a large degree of freedom in choice of occupation at 


and direct 


Success in the use of such 
and 


certain periods of the day. 


presupposes classes of reasonable size 


methods 
calculated to stimulate desirable 


To this end the Council 


equipment of a sort 
activities among the children. 
] 


is engaged in 


an active campaign for smaller classes, 


1 


and better equipment. 


movable furniture 

The second purpose aims to give the teacher who is 
well trained for her work a better opportunity to make 
use of immediate conditions and current events in carry- 
ing on successful classroom enterprises, rather than a 
a set program under all circum- 


slavish following of 


stances regardless of immediate conditions, 
The third purpose seeks to gain greater continuity in 
both in subject matter and method, and 


bridge the gap still existing in many 


school work 
ESpet ially seeks to 
places between the kindergarten and first grade. We 
believe this can be accomplished through the greater use 
of activities in a right way and a better equipment of 


primary schools 


Plan of procedure. To accomplish the above ideal the 
Council is attacking the problem from two sides. First 
through closer co-operation among leaders and experts, 
second by arousing greater interest and co-operation 
among the rank and file of teachers. The Annual 
Veeting held in connection with the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Association 


brings together several hundred supervisors of primary 
work, school superintendents, and progressive classroom 
teachers. This meeting is always an open discussion 
of the success or failure of experiments on improving 
primary school conditions. Standing committees are 
at work on special problems related to the needs of 
the primary schools. 

Through the kindly co-operation of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington the reports of these annual 
meetings have been published and distributed to teachers 
all over the country. 

The primary schools only reach all the children of all 
the people. The Council hopes not only to arouse each 
primary teacher to the great responsibilities of her work 
but also to inspire her and the public generally with an 
appreciation of the dignity and importance of this part 
of the educative We hope to overturn the 
idea still existing in some quarters that any one can 
children and that work in the lower grades 


process. 


teach littl 
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should be a stepping stone to something higher up. 
The work of the primary teacher requires special fitness 
in personality together with special preparation and is 
of first importance in the whole scheme of education 
“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined” and in the 
primary school a vast proportion of our future citizens 
receive their first and often deepest impressions and 
ideals of citizenship. 

Organization is the big word today. Individually our 
soldiers in France could have accomplished little. Work- 
ing together as an organized body they worked wonders. 
On every hand are proofs that organization pays, yet 
teachers as a class have been slow both in organizing 
themselves and in participating in the activities of exist- 
ing organization. The National Council of Primary 
Education has a special mission to perform in raising 
professional standards among primary teachers. Those 
who seek membership with us are usually the more 
progressive members of a class or community. 

We welcome you to our ranks as another helper in 
We count 
upon your active assistance in developing a_ broader 
and deeper professional interest and a stronger spirit of 
work together for the specific 


meeting the pressing demands of the times. 


co-operation while we 
purposes mentioned at the opening of this letter. In 
return we offer our co-operation in your problems and 
will be glad to help wherever possible. 
ELLA Victorta Doss, 
Chairman, N. C. P. I 


Missouri University, Columbia, Missouri. 


REPORTS FROM DISTRICT CON- 
FERENCES 


District D 


Crewe March 22-23 


First, WHEREAS: The good people of Crew 
through their distinguished mayor, Mr. R. M. Williams 
and the Crewe School and Civic League, through thei! 
kind president, Mrs. J. M. Kidd, have extended to us 
a most cordial welcome, and WHEREAS: The peopl 
of this community have taken every opportunity to 
make our visit in their city both pleasant and profitable, 

Therefore, be it resolved that we hereby express 
them our sincere appreciation and gratitude for 
numerous courtesies and kindnesses extended to 
during our stay here. 

Second, WHEREAS: Principal J. E. Mallonee, 
his untiring efforts, has been instrumental in preparing 
one of the best programs District D has ever had, 
WHEREAS: He has planned this meeting so that this 
program has been rendered in a most effective man: 

Therefore, be it resolved that we extend to him 
his associates our heartfelt thanks for their efforts 


Third, WHEREAS: There is at present a lack 
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among the individual 


and 


rdination uniformity 


2 ols in regard to the instruction, promotion, and 
: sfer of pupils, 
" erefore, be it resolved that we recommend to the 
h ity school officials and to the local teachers as- 
i itions that they seriously consider this deficiency 
. ir educational practice, and devise some _ plan 
by these conditions may be remedied. 
a urth, WHEREAS: The Virginia Journal of Edu 
le. is now the property and the official organ of the 
a e Teachers Association, 
re herefore, be it resolved that the teachers and school 
Ww ials of District D, in body assembled, petition the 
st rning authority of the Virginia State Teachers As- 
ry jation to set a fee of membership into the State As- 
ng ation so as to combine the membership fee with 
se subscription rate to the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
re n, and we suggest that this combined fee be the same 
present, $1.50, to cover both membership and sub- 
n ption to the Journal. 
nt iftth, WHEREAS: We, as individual teachers fully 


‘ec and appreciate the importance of active co- 
of ration between parents and teachers, 
extend to Mr. 


resolved, that we 


(eeorge W. Guy, and through him to the Co-Operative 


refore, be tt 


lucation Association of this State, our appreciation 
- the work which they are doing in this respect, and 
WHEREAS: Our visitors from the State Depart- 
of Education and the Radford State Normal 
hool have contributed invaluable material to the dis 
ons connected with our conference, 
fe it resolved: That we extend the hearty thanks 
the conference to these visitors and trust they will 
itinue their very welcome interest in our work and 
ur problems. 
f L. W. THrock Morton, 
Committee 4 R. W. House, 
| Mrs. PHIttp FREEMAN. 


District H 


Warrenton March 15-16 


ce Conference of District H was held in Warrenton, 
rginta, March 15 and 16. There were in attendance 
hundred 


three teachers and visitors. 
he Chamber of Commerce played a large part in 
king the two days very pleasant for the teachers by 
ing them luncheon. The homes of Warrenton were 
ned to the teachers spending the night, and in every 
they were cordially received and hospitably served. 
Mr. R. C. Haydon, principal of Alexandria High 
hool and president of District H. presided over all 
essions of the conference. 


mong those who made the program a success and 
nspiration were Miss Lulu D. Metz, president of 
state Teachers Association; William T. Sanger, sec- 
of the State Board of Education; C. J. Heat- 
executive secretary of Virginia State Teachers As- 





Fitzpatrick, of the Normal School at 
Chandler, Normal School, lredericks- 
Charles G. Maphis, of the University; George W 
Guy, of the Co-Operative Education Association, and 
Cc. 
trict H. 


sociation ; KF. B. 
Radford; A. B. 
burg; 


Mectze, chairman of community leagues of Dis 


Two visitors from outside our own State added much 
to the Mrs. Morgan, of the National 
Council for Prevention of War, made a stirring appeal. 
H. C. Krebs, superintendent of schools, Somerville, New 


conference. 


Jersey, gave every teacher present a real stimulus with 
his “Appreciations” of both Literature and Music. 

The departmental conferences held on Friday after- 
noon elected the following chairmen for the ensuing 
year: Primary—Elizabeth King, Alexandria; Grammar 
Grade—Margaret Helm, Warrenton; High School—R. 
R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Supervisors and Superintendents 
—Clara S$. McCarty, Delaplane. 

3y a unanimous vote the teachers of District H 
pledged their sympathy and support to the new presi- 
dent of the State Association, Miss Lulu D. Metz. 

At the executive session on Friday morning the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed by the conference : 

WHEREAS: The 1923 conference of District H has 
been exceptionally happy in its tone, vital in its lessons 
and hopeful in its visions. 

WHEREAS: We have been so cordially received and 
so hospitably served by the citizens of Warrenton, which 
is so characteristic of Virginia. 

Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED THAT we 
our deep appreciation and gratitude- 

I. To the officers of the conference for their efficient 
administration ; 

II. To the Chamber of Commerce for their delicious 


extend 


luncheon served and provision for our entertainment in 
their hospitable homes ; 

III. To the city press for their invitation extended 
through its columns to the teachers of District H, and 
for their excellent reports of the meetings; 

IV. To the high school boys and girls and the Boy 
Scouts for their untiring, ever ready, and courteous 
SETVICES ; 

V. To the ministers for their co-operation and in- 
terest; 

VI. To the principal and teachers of the Warrenton 
schools for their invaluable service and co-operation, 
to the various committees for their untiring work, to 
the musicians and school children for their enjoyable 
features of entertainment. 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED THAT we 
the resolution adopted at Alexandria last year concern- 
ing the Catawba Teachers Pavilion. 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT we deplore the tendency 
on the part of the various State legislatures, city of- 
ficers, and others in authority, to subordinate the finan- 
cial needs of education to other business interests in 
the matter of distribution of public funds. THERE- 
FORE, we heartily recommend and endorse every legit- 
imate movement for increasing funds for the carrying 


also endorse 


on of all educational movements of our country and 
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endorse all efforts made in the various legislatures and 

in Congress for the development of the same. 
WHEREAS 

of keeping good teachers in those positions in which 


We are confronted with the problem 


small salaries are paid 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT This body endorse the 
policy, now so widely discussed by national leaders of 
education, of requiring the same high standard of quali- 
fications and the salaries in all grades of the 
school system from the kindergarten through the high 
school. 

WHEREAS: No school can properly function with- 
out a real live Patrons’ League we THEREFORE rec- 
ommend that each school shall put forth special effort 
to organize same in their immediate communities. We 
the Junior 


same 


also heartily endorse the work done by 
Leagues of the State. 

WHEREAS: Public senitment is not conducive to the 
highest standard of textbooks for school use 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT This organization con- 
siders it the responsibility of teachers and all others 
engaged in public school work to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of making whatever changes may be 
necessary. 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT This organization re- 
commend to the Virginia State Teachers Association 
that it have a combined fee for membership to the 
Association, which single fee will cover subscription to 
the Virginia Journal of Education, and recommend that 
the fee be the same as the combined membership fee 
and subscription rate, which is $1.50. 

WHEREAS: The teaching that goes into the minds 
of children permeates eventually the life of the nation 
and very largely determines its destiny, and 

WHEREAS: The periods of prosperity and growth 
of the nations have been coincident with the devlop- 
ment of the arts of peace, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT 
In our teaching of history, stories of wars be minimized 
and given only their proper significance, and that we 
stress the teaching of the constructive truth that periods 
of industrial art and aesthetic culture occur when 
nations are at peace. 

Grace B. Moran, 
| Mary D. PIErce, 

C. J. MEETZE, 

R. R. Torsert, 

Mrs. C, F. Brower, Jr. 
Myers, Secretary. 


Committee 


WILLIETTE R. 


District G 
March 16-17 


We. the teachers and officials of District G, assembled 


Harrisonburg 


in conference, do hereby resolve: 

First, That we extend our most sincere thanks and 
appreciation to our vice-president, Dr. W. J. Gifford, 
for his untiring energy, resourcefulness, and courtesy 


xs 
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during the conference. His programs have been most 
attractive and instructive and the success of the 1923 
conference is due most largely to him. 

Second, That we express our hearty appreciation t 
the normal school administration for the hospitality 
extended to us as a body and individually, in providing 
comfortable rooms for the meetings, rooms for ladies 
and lunches for all. 

Third, That we express our gratitude to the Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs for the use of their cars in the cit, 
during the conference. 

Fourth, That we extend our thanks to the superin 
tendents and school boards who granted a one or tw 
day holiday in order that teachers could attend this 
conference, for without an audience the conferenc 
could not be a success. 

Fifth, That we commend the teachers of the training 
school who prepared the exhibits and gave demonstra 
tions, which were so enjoyable and instructive to us 

Sixth, That this organization recommend to the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association that it have a combined 
fee for membership to the Association, which single 
fee will cover subscription to The Virginia Journal of 
Education, and that this fee be $1.50. 

Seventh, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the Harrisonburg News-Record. 

Cuas. K. Brown, Chairman, 
Committee L. F. SHELBURNE, 
| Lina E. Sanger, Secretary. 





District I 
March 22, 23, 24 
was held in 


of District | 
Some two or three hundred 
teachers were in attendance. Miss Lulu Metz, president 
of the Virginia State Teachers Association, C. J 
Heatwole, executive secretary of the Association, and 
Mrs. Lottie M. Schneider were visitors, and made good 
addresses before the general meetings. Dr. J. P. M 
Connell, president of the Radford State Normal, J. \ 
Hillman, president of Emory and Henry College, 
others made splendid contributions to the success 
the meeting. The big topics considered were as follows 
What qualities should the pupil have at the end of his 
public school course? How shall we teach oral 
written English most effectively? What are the 
methods of teaching oral and silent reading? | 
can we use achievement tests most effectively? \\ 
are the most important factors in a good recitation’ 
What use can be made of the county school fair’ 
Emphasis was placed upon the value of reflectiv: 
thinking, adequate expression on the part of the pt 
the use of correct English, problem and purpos 
reading, the necessity of a real audience in oral 1 


Pulaski 


The annual conference 
Pulaski, March 22, 23, 24. 


ing and speaking, etc. 
Pithy sentences revealing the spirit and thought 
the conference: 
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[he most direct way to improve our rural schools is 
say the price to place trained teachers in them— 
J. P. McConnell. 

must be sure that the product of the public 
ils is honest, co-operative, and industrious—J. N. 

Ilman. 
teaching English in the grades the teacher should 
k to develop the “sentence sense” and should see 
it is a part of the child’s thinking and writing 
the end of the seventh grade—F. B. Fitzpatrick. 
he main factor of the recitation is clear thinking— 

B. Smith. 

he county school fair can be made an effective 

tive for the work of the entire county the entire 

sion—J. Lee Cox. 

lur grades and promotions can be made more reli- 
by the use of the law of normal distribution— 

R. Six: 
ral English is an important phase of adult life 
should be emphasized as a preparation for life 
as a basis for written English—J. R. L. Johnson. 

[fhe Virginia State Teachers Association has a 

rthy history behind it, but we must see that the 
re adds still more glory to its past—C. J. Heatwole. 
considering promotions we must arrange the work 
the grade so that each pupil will do what he is 
ible of doing and will be able to go along in the 

rk arranged for him in the next grade—Miss 
ssie Brown. 





Resolutions 


\Vhereas, The conference of District I, assembled in 
annual session in Pulaski, Virginia, has been so 
ghtfully entertained by the homes, the Rotarians, 
| the good people of Pulaski in general, be it resolved 
it we express our appreciation by a rising vote of 
nks. 
it further resolved that we express ourselves in 
or of the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill now 
iding in Congress and that we urge our Represen- 
es and Senators to use their influence for the pas- 
of said bill. 
hereas, K. V. Brugh, vice-president of District I, 
cinia State Teachers Asscciation, E. L. Darst, su- 
ntendent of the Pulaski county public schools, and 
litzpatrick, by their untiring efforts, prepared so 
llent a program for this meeting and have carried 
ugh so satisfactorily, therefore, be it resolved that 
end to them our hearty thanks for their efforts. 
that 
of the splendid contribution made to the success 
Miss Lulu Metz, 
Schneider 


further resolved we express our appre- 
visitors, 
Lottie M. 


reas, The Virginia Journal of Education is now 


he conference by our 


Heatwole and Mrs. 
organ of the Virginia 
therefore, be it resolved 
District | 


roperty and the official 
Association, 


schoc | 


Teachers 


the teachers and officials of 
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in body assembled, recommend that the county school 
authorities petition the governing body of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association to make it possible to com- 
bine the membership fee for the Association with the 
subscription fee for The Virginia Journal of Education, 
the two together amounting to $1.50. 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, 
Resolutions Committee W. B. Cocarn. 

Mary THOMAS, 





District E 
March 29-30 


The annual conference of District E, assembled in 
session at South Boston, March 29-30, has been so 
delightfully entertained by the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation and has received such helpful, encouraging 
and inspirational messages from our popular and ef- 
ficient secretary of the State Board of Education, Dr 
W. T. Sanger, our untiring president, Miss Lulu D 
Metz, our executive secretary, C. J. Heatwole, Dr. J. P. 
McConnell, Miss Stubbs, Mr. George W. 
Guy, Mrs. F. C. Superintendent W. C 
Griggs, and others, therefore be it resolved: 


South Boston 


Florence 
Beverley. 


First, That we extend our sincere thanks and grateful 
appreciation to the Parent-Teachers Association and 
to all those who have contributed in making possible 
this splendid program. 

Second, That we endorse the Towner-Sterling bill 
and urge our Senators and Representatives to vote 
and use their utmost influence to secure the passage 
of said bill. 

Third, That District E heartily endorse the Country 
Life Conference to be held at Whitmer, Pittsylvania 
county, Va., May 25-27, and urge the citizens of Dis- 
trict E to attend. 

Fourth, That the membership fee for the Virginia 
State Teachers Association should be $1.50 per annum 
and thus include the annual subscription fee for the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Fifth, That Mr. S. B. Hall be congratulated on the 
untiring efforts he has put forth and on the excellent 
contributed so 


program he has arranged which has 


much to the success of this meeting. 

Sixth, That to his Honor Mayor Wilborn, Super 
intendent H. J. Watkins, and citizens of South 
who have shown every consideration and courtesy to 
the members of this conference, we are deeply grateful, 


soston, 


and we shall always treasure the remembrance of our 
sojourn while in their midst. 
Seventh, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished 


to the local and to the Virginia Journal of 


Education. 


paper 


( I. B 
Committee { 


WATSON, JR 
Ruoperic L. Lacy, 


BEVERLEY 


{ Mrs. F. C 








ol) 
THE PASSING OF A TEACHER 
K. WW". Jones 

In the presence f sort ng friends and to the 
solemn rites of the Episcopal Church the body of Mrs. 
Katherine Whiting Jones vas laid to rest in Old St. 
John’s churchyard, Hampton, Virginia, on February 19, 
1923. Thus ended the splendid career of a public school 
teacher who had endeavored faithfully to serve this 
State of Virginia for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Those w ked with this teacher found her always 
eladly ready to share her methods and gladly ready to 
receive any suggestions as to their improvement. Any 
thing that meant progress, moving forward to the 
school or its community, ever found her a hearty and 
enthusiasti The principal of the George 
Wythe School in 1921, with whom Mrs. Jones worked 
a very short time fore being stricken with her fatal 
illness, said: “During the short time in which Mrs. Kate 
Jones taught in my sch found her invaluable.” 
[his opinion is echoed by all the educators with whom 
she worked | thful t | smallest detail, no one of 
her pupils or patrons ever established the slightest claim 


to injustice or wrong treatment of any kind. And great- 


est of all, showing continually through all of her teach- 
ing was a high moral and spiritual tone which im- 
pressed he r pupils Ww ith the fact that to he pure, to be 


truthful, to be fair were more to be desired than mere 


excellence in lessons and mental progress 

Mrs. Jones taught in the 
Warwick 
years she was a member of the faculty of the Phoebus 
School At the broke 


just beginning her session in the 


schools of Poquoson and in 


county, Virginia, at first and for fourteen 


when her health 
first 


Graded time 
down she was 
George Wythe School. Approximately, in these years, 
Virginia’s boys and girls. 


today and of tomorrow. 


she taught one thousand of 
the young men and women « 
Her work was untiring. No boy or girl was so stupid 
that sh¢ 
brain to activity No \ 
she did not try by every possible means to keep him in 
Nor did her efforts stop after she had presented 


did not see some chance to stimulate the dull 


oOungster was so incorrigible that 


school. 
the required subject matter to her grade, but, even with 
she aimed to so equip her 
a place of real cultural en- 
passing through her grade. At the 
mountain of labor, plus much 
Phoebus Graded 


the very limited resources, 
classroom that it would be 


1 


vironment to all 


- at! 
veritable 


exper se of a 
om in the 


lacsr 


' 
personal expense, her 


Educational News and Comments 


How many of us have heard of the following? 


Culture Epoch Theory, 


Five Formal Steps. 
Object Method, 

App rceepive Process 
Doctrine of Interest, 


Correlation, 


Motivation, 
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School was equipped with a splendid library, a victrola 
and good classical re cords, and excelle lit copies of son 
inspiring and beautiful pictures. 

The charity 
of th 
mated. 


work this teacher did among the need) 
communities in which she taught cannot be esti 
families 


She was an angel of mercy to many 


but only by accident did one find out about these beau 
tiful deeds. 
Ten hundreds of Virginia’s children will forever be: 
the impress of her splendid teaching. 
A true daughter of Virginia has served her State, he: 
country, the Mrs. Jones has given het 
We. 


in Old St. John’s churchyard, silently bowed our 


world and God. 


life—her all—in service for others. who sto 
there 
heads in tribute as the Soul of a Teacher passed 


Mary A. Hort 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 
AT LYNCHBURG 


Lynchburg has recently built a new, modern 


commodious high school building for negroes at 
cost of $115,000. 

It is a beautiful structure of red brick and concret 
In the basement, which is on the level of the street, ar 
the gymnasium, lunch rooms, domestic science 
manual training departments, lavatories and the heating 
plant ; on the first floor are six large classrooms, prit 
cipal’s office, teachers’ rest room, and the auditorium 
which seats six hundred. On the second floor are 


arge classrooms, a library, and lavatories. 


} 

The building has been named the Paul Lawre ‘ 
Dunbar School. It was dedicated Thursday night y 
March 15, at which time the principal speaker was 
Dr. I. Garland Penn, who was a member of the ; 
class graduated from the Lynchburg colored high sch 
1886. 

There are 209 pupils in the high school departt 
which occupies the first floor and 240 pupils in 
sixth and seventh years. These grades fill the six 
rooms on the second floor. 

The pupils are making fine use of their new building : 


several basket-ball teams have been organized and tw 
match games are played every week; auditorium ex 
cises, of which the pupils have charge, are held every 


\\ ednesday 


morning. 


More recently we are hearing much 
Socialized 
Phonetic Spelling, 


Educational Surveys 


Recitation, 


Efficiency, 
Standardized Tests, 
Project Method, 

Intelligence Tests. 
hear littl 


nowadavs about the first 


While we 











re is no doubt that all of them have- left something 
value in their wake; but not even the whole of them 
We 


yet solved the entire problem of education. 
e passed on and still find that boys and girls need 


ning and must work and work hard to make any 
ress. There never will be found a svbstitute for 

hard work in the development of body, mind 
soul 


resident Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie Founda- 
in his recent report rather drastically criticizes 


1 


lic education in this country. He says the school 
be endangered unless its cost is brought within the 
public can bear and unless it fulfills the 


He should have 


ts the 
mary objects for which it exists. 

us explicitly what these primary objects are. So 
sane and sincere there will be 


as educators are 


casion for such criticism. 

Institute is a newly organized 
ney for education. It has already received a gift 
$1,000,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The pur- 


he International 


se of the institute is to study education in foreign 


foreign students at Teachers 
llege, Columbia University. Dr. Paul Monroe is 
ling the organization and Dr. William F. Russell, 
of Dean Russell of Teachers College, is the As- 
Dr. I. L. Kandel is 


intries and to train 


iate Director of the Institute. 
of the research work. 


harge 


Qn March 12 the city council of Danville accepted 


conditions of the donors for the proposed library 


ding in that city. Miss Bland Schoolfield has given 


5,000 for the building and Mr. J. E. Perkinson $10,000 


its equipment. The city of Danville under the con- 
ons is required to furnish the site and appropriate 
ually for five years the sum of $7,500 of its main- 
nee. The present subscription library of 5,000 
imes will be the nucleus of the new public library. 


\ Guide to Authors is a neat four-page leaflet com- 


by Francis C. Mason to serve as a guide to the 
the high students of the 
y High School, Norfolk. The printing was done 
he students of the vocational department of that 


and is a good example of the printers’ art. 


ling of senior school 


1 


s have hived in the head of the Henry Clay 
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To save the village of Oberammergau from starva- 
Players of that place are 


tion, the famous 
going to the United States, not to put on the Passion 
Play, but to present an elaborate act showing Bavarian 
All 
minus expenses, will be used for charity work in the 
The players will permit a 


Passion 


villagers at their wood-carving craft. receipts, 
village of Oberammergau. 
film of their act to be made, the proceeds going to 


charity. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, says, “The prime object of democracy is 
and ought to be increasing freedom, independence, com- 
fort and exemption from fear for all sorts and condi 
tions of men, but this object cannot be attained until 
the poverty due to politcal institutions or social customs 


has been abolished.” 


An article in Collier's National Weekly on Up From 
the Little Red School says modern education must do 
three things: 

1. Fit all kinds of pupils to live their lives efficiently, 

healthfully, and comfortably. 

2, Seek out those pupils whose ability justifies further 
training. 
3. See to it that pupils so equipped have their chance. 





The National Education Association reports, as of 
January 1, 1,082 members of that organization from 
Virginia, which is 7.6 per cent of the number of teach- 
ers in this State. 


There is no single thing so essential to success in 
No living person was 
Education 


whatever calling as education. 
ever sorry that he had secured an education. 
makes you somebody, not just anybody. 


The district meetings held so far over the State 
have been the best attended and the most enthusiastic 
yet held. Let us keep it up and bring to our next 
annual meeting the greatest educational gathering ever 


held in Virginia. 


How many Virginia teachers will attend the World 
Conference on Education at Oakland, California, June 
28 to July 1? The world has never yet seen such a 
gathering of educators of the 
and those who attend will have an unusual experience 


from all parts globe, 


Book Reviews 


in the cemetery at Lexington, Kentucky. We 
always heard that Henry Clay had a bee in 
nnet 

FRATURE AND Lire, Books One and Two, by Green- 


w-Elson-Keck, Scott, Foresman & Company, New 
York, pages, Book I, 582; Book IIT, 626. 

people’s literature has always been an index to its 
lite. It is its best thought and feeling and pre- 
In these two volumes 


precious heritage. 


as a 


the authors have given us, not abbreviated selections, 
It is not literary history 
the 
pupil so that literature becomes a thing to be appre 


but the entire pieces for study. 


and biography. It is arranged for the study of 


ciated, not a philosophical study with definite set tasks 


There is a distinct advantage in having all this 


varicty of material in a single volume. The pupils have 


all the ready material at hand when needed, and in 
case the teacher wishes refer to something already 
read, she, too, will have it at hand. 


\mple recognition is given to selections from the 


Southern poets and writers. The books will certainly 


find a welcome and an appreciation with teachers of 
English and literature in the high schools and colleges. 
THe THREE OF Sal by Carol D. Chiesa, World Book 
Company. Yonkers, N.Y 

This charming little book is an unusually authentic 
presentation of child life in Italy. The stories center 
around the activities of three children of a well-to-d 
family in northern Italy. The volume will appeal espe 
cially to children of 12-15 years of age. It furnishes 
excellent supplementary reading material. It belongs 
to the series of Lives of Children in Every Land. 


Rarip AritHMEtICc, by T. O'Conner Sloane, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York, pages 190. Price 
$1.50. 

This is an interesting book full of suggestions to the 
teacher who seeks to vitalize and visualize her teaching. 


PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Frederick E. Sears 
F. M. Ambrose and Company, New York. 


The tendency today in elementary science texts is to 
build up the body of scientific truth around the daily 
experiences of people. Here is a text that successfully 
follows this plan, and what is more it gives the historical 


h the 


steps in whi human race learned scientific truth 
Simple numerical problems are given under each prin 
ciple showing the practical application of physics. Pro 
vision is made for the necessary laboratory experiments. 


The book is aptl 


make-up of the 


y and fully illustrated. The mechanical 


book is the best one sees in the book 


making art. 





Want a Government Job? $1140 to $2600 Year 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examina- 
tions frequently being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Hundreds permanent, life, positions are filled yearly 
at from $1140 to $2600; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay, Those interested should writ« 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. S261, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent to teachers free of charge. 





> 
Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 
Elk Park, N. C. P. O. Box 75 
Seven years’ standing 
Offers free enrollment to all worthy white teachers. 
Early enrollment means better position 


Write for Application Blank now. 





100%—INVESTMENT—100%—A Home-Study course 
leading to High School Diploma, Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy or other degree. 11th Year. Catalog FREE. 


Teachers Professional College, Washington, D.O. 
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To the Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers of Virginia: 

Are you interested in a Trans-Continental Tour 
to include the Summer School of the University 
of California at Berkeley, or the National Edu 
cational Convention at Oakland? 

We have arranged for ten sleepers and two 
diners for a special train to be known as the 
“Edgerton Limited” for our Great Western 
IXducational Tour No. 1, June 14th-August 13th, 
the total cost of which is $350.00, including rail 
road fare, from any point on Southern Railway, 
sleeper, one to each berth, meals, board, room and 
tuition for six weeks Summer School and com 
prehensive sightseeing as shown in our itinerary 

Tour No. 1 B, June 14th-July 13th, 30 days in 
cluding N. EK. A., July tst-7th, and same sight 
seeing as Tour No. 1, cost only $300.00. 

We will mail you our illustrated booklet, 
“From the Atlantic to the Pacific,” a copy of 
which we will be glad to send to any of your 
teachers or their friends. 

lor the convenience of our members, we will 
operate special sleepers from Washington, Ric! 
mond, Norfolk, Elizabeth City, Goldsboro, 
Charleston and Jacksonville, Fla. 

We will thank you to call the attention of 
teachers to these Tours organized for their spe- 
cial benefit. 

We advise early registration as we will be 
crowded to our full capacity. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGERTON TOURING CO., 
M. T. Epcerton, President, 
Greensboro, N. C 
Miss Lucy Mason HOovt, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Vacancies for 1923-1924 Now Being Reported 
Enroll Now for the Best 
Three Offices—One Enrollment 
Continuous Membership—Free Booklet 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, 8S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Bichmond, Va. 











MEN AND WOMEN 
Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than halfof the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 





Vi rgima Engraving Co. 
| Photo Engravers 
Richmond, Va. 
Special Rate on Annual Cuts 
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VIRGINIA 


has recently adopted, for basal use in the public schools 


of the state, the 


FRYE-ATWOOD 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Book One 


Book Two 


The remarkable interest and simplicity of Book One, 
the usable regional system of Book Two, and the all- 
around soundness of these unusual geographies account 
for the thousands of adoptions in states, cities, and 


towns since their appearance. 


A special supplement for Virginia will 
be furnished to accompany Book Two 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


























KVCo Elephants at Work in India 


“The picture is the quick, the intense way 
of imparting the truth.’’ 


Interest your pupils by illustrating the daily 
lessons, 
7 eee System for Visual Education 
will do it. 
stereographs and slides in sets arranged for 
iry grades, grammar grades, High and Junior 
1 schools, completely indexed for daily refer- 
are now available. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


Meadville, Pa. 








Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


v 


The worlds largest 


makers of Crayons 


Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 

may he interested 
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Adopted as Optional Basal Readers for the Virginia Public Schools 
New Howell-Williams Primer sishico lad Nice 5k aren tick ania dalednarscre ieee ae $ .30 Net 
New Howell-Williams First Reader... . .35 Net 
These Books are the latest revision of the Howell-Williams Readers which 
have proved so successful in Virginia. They are also the lowest priced Readers 
adopted for use in the Virginia Public Schools. 
The Teacher’s Helps for these Readers consists of a Manual, Perception 
Word Cards, Illustrated Perception Phonic Cards Seat Work Letter Cards 
and Seat Work Word Cards. 
1600 Drill Exercises in Corrective English (Hanna and Taylor) .38 Net 
Adopted as the only Supplementary English Text for the Elementary Grades. 
It is a functional Grammar giving all the rules and an abundance of drill ex- 
ercises for correcting errors in the speech and writings of the school children 
as suggested in the Virginia Course of Study. 
Other Useful Material is: 
Pieces for Everyday the Schools Celebrate .... 
Shaw’s Question and Answer Book (AII Subjects) 
Mother Goose Puzzle Cards (Primary Busy Work) 
Write for further information or catalogue 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





$2.00 List 
2.00 List 
.10 each 




















| 


It Takes Far and Wide 
Geography for Beginners 


The William 
Byrd Press 


Incorporated 





By Epirn Porter SHEPHERD, Principal of 
Warren and Avalon Park Schools, 
Chicago 


Adopted by Texas, Montana and Utah as 


Leading cities—Chicago, New York, Phila- 








Quality Printers 
At Right Prices 





We Specialize on 
School Catalogues and 
College Annuals 








We Print Virginia Journal of Education 


nen 
= WT) 


1430-34 E. Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 


| 

| a third grade basal text, also by Nevada. 
| 

| 


delphia, Los Angeles, California; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts ; Rochester and 
Niagara Falls, New York; Trenton, New 
Jersey ; Opelousas, Louisiana, have adopted 
it. St. Landry and Webster Parishes. 
Louisiana, have taken it, also hundreds of 
small towns all over the country. 


Why? Because the book with its inter- 
esting text and pictures is a happy intro- 
duction to geography and a joy to the 
child. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
with Illustrated Sample Pages 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street 3: Chicago 





— ——, 
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Fraser and Squair 


A Name to Conjure With! | 


For years the Fraser and Squair French Grammar—to quote the 
Journal of Education—‘‘has been the French Grammar, first in 
sales and first in authority’’. 


THE NEW FRASER AND SQUAIR 
COMPLETE FRENCH GRAMMAR 


has added new laurels to the established reputation of this famous 
series. In addition to the outstanding virtues of the older book it 
presents up-to-date methods of proven worth. Teachers prefer it 
to other grammars because it is more authoritative, better organ- 
ized, more effective. 





Heath’s Modern Language Series 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street :3 New York City 

















Forthcoming Titles 


Che Wacmillan 
Pocket Classics Deries 


ADDAMS: Twenty Years at Hull House | 
WINSTON CHURCHILL: Richard Carvel 
Grorce Evior: Adam Bede | 
KINGSLEY: Hereward the Wake | 
ERNEST POOLE: The Harbor 


CHAUCER: The Canterbury Tales— 
six tales in English from the 


Modern Reader’s Chaucer 








Uniform Price :: Durable Binding | 


The [Macmillan Company _ 


64 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 
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Fredericksburg State Harrisonbur g 
Normal School 
Two Year Courses Normal School 
1. For Teachers in Primary Grades 


2. For Teachers in Grammar Grades 
3. For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 


4. For Teachers in Home Economics 

5. For Teachers in Business Subjects 
Four Year Courses 

1. For Teachers in Business Subjects 

2. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

3. For Teachers in Music Supervision 

4. For Teachers in Physical Education 


The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-year course. 

Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 
two-year College Courses may complete the de- 
gree course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships, 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Amphitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 








Harrisonburg, Va. 


Engaged in 
The Professional Training of Teachers 
for 

Elementary Schools and High Schools 

Special Smith-Hughes Home Economics De- 
partment (6 instructors, 135 students) | for the 
preparation of teachers and specialists in Home 
Economics Fields. Four year college course 
leading to the B. S. degree and the Professional 
Collegiate Certificate. 

Strong departments of Music and Expression. 

Winter enrollment limited to 450. 

Excellent dormitory accommodations for 400 

Training school facilities for both City and 
Rural Teachers in Kindergartens, Elementary 
Grades, Junior High Schools (City and Rural) 
and High Schools with model Smith-Hughes 
Departments. 


For further particulars, apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 























Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women 


Four-year courses, for high school graduates, leading to B. 5. 


degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science and Teacher-Training. 


Two-year courses a Pre-medical, Home Demonstration, Practical 


Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. 


Short unit courses in agri- 


cultural branches and in printing (linotype). 


For catalog and full information, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 
year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 





j 








ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


Keep Well Stories 
for Little Folks 


by May Farinuout Jones, M. D. 
for 3rd, 4th and 5th grades 


Considered the best method for 
teaching children the most import- 
ant truths of hygienic living and 
sanitation. Used extensively with 
excellent results as a basic text in 
Hygiene and Physiology, and as a 
supplementary reader. 


Also adopted in Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Inquiries solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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H. L. Bauwces, 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Registrar President 





Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago 


London 















































UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art an¢é 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

Ii. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

ImrI. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master's De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—MThe Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 





—————— 
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Jones’ Spelling Books 


It may be saying a great deal 
but it is nevertheless true that 
Jones’ Spelling Books are the 
only ones which in every detail 
conform to the most comprehen- 
sive and scientifie research in 
spelling that has been made. 
Dr. Jones, the discoverer of the 


They famous Spelling Demons which 

are now a part of every modern 
solve spelling book, is also the man who 
the has scientifically solved the spell- 


; ing problem to the. satisfaction 
spelling of the le: ading educators of the 
problem country. Because Jones’ Spell- 

ing Books are 100 per cent 
perfect you should get acquainted 
with them by sending at once 
for a complimentary copy of 
“Something Worth Knowing 
\bout Spelling” which we shall 
be pleased to send, if you men- 
tion this journal. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











Dustless Sweep 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. in 300-lb. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


4 


Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P. O. Box 312 Oxford, N. C. 


























The success of 


Rational Typewriting 


closely parallels the success of 


| Gregg Shorthand 





The latest development in 
the “Rational” idea will be 


announced in the May issue 


of this magazine. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 


























DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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by Professor Peter Dykema for Junior Home Magazine 


Singing Games and Folk Dances 


%; value of singing games, to teach children grace and rhythm 
in bodily movement, is recognized by all teachers. Play is the 
natural expression of the virile activity with which children abound. 
Therefore, they respond eagerly to singing games, for these are the 
embodiment of social play plus the attraction of rhythm, which 
strongly appeals to children. 

Columbia singing games records are a great help to the teacher. 
They are well chosen. They are the simple ones that have proven 
the most effective in interesting the little folks. They involve plenty 
if activity, but not the overstimulating type. The music is quiet and 
made for the intimacy of the classroom or for smaller groups of 
hildren. As examples of Columbia’s interest-arousing singing game 
records we suggest these three fine numbers: 


A-3148 10-inch 75¢ A-3149 10-inch 75c¢ A-3153 10-inch 75¢ 
Leoby-Loo Vocal; (b) Did You Ever See a Lassie? 1 See You. (a) Vocal; (b 
Sete (a) Vocal with Orchestra Orchestra 
i Heer a = Round Game. (b) Vocal with How-d’ye Do, My _ Partner. 
oO Heat Singin Ciciewas Orchestra, (Singing Games) (Greeting and Meeting) 
aah , Vocal and Orchestra 
London Bridge. ) Voeal: The Mulberry Bush. (a) Vo 
rh) Mi oe “ cal; (b) Orchestra Skip to Ma Lou. (a) Vocal 
Round and Round the Village. Ten Little Indians. (c) Vo- (b) Orchestra, 
A (d) Orchestra. cal with Orchestra. (Sing- Swiss May Dance. Vocal and 
> Games ing Games) Orchestra 


Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman 
Folk Dances—The widespread introduction of Folk Dancing in American Schools 
marks the inauguration of a movement that will result to the benefit of every 
holar Not only do they afford the finest form of physical exercise, but there is 
) better way to give boys and girls an understanding of character differences of 
OF than by teaching them the actual physical movements of their dances, 
hich in themselves are the very expression of the life of the people. Columbia 
Folk Dance Records are authoritative and genuine. 


Folk Dance Records 


St. Patrick’s Day. (Irish Jig) Prince’s Band Chimes of Dunkirk. 

Highland Fling (Seotch) Prince’s Band. (Swedish Dance) Prince’s Band 
A-300 10-inch 75¢ trish Lilt. (Lrish Dance Prince’s Band 

Protos A-3061 'O-inch 75¢ 

Bluff King Hal (English) Prince’s Band. Chicken Reel. 

shoemaker’s Dance. (Danish) Prince’s Band (American Country Dance Prince’s Band 
A-3038 10-inch 75¢ Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. 

(American Country Dance Prince’s Band 


Seven Pretty Girls. 
> Dar 


To-day's the First of May. 
‘ “Reds 


A-3077 10-inch 75¢ 


Prince’s Band. 
oe Pop Goes the Weasel. 


Prince’s Band (American Country Dance Prince’s Band 
: ; Jolly Is the Miller. 
A-3067 10-inch = 75¢ (American Country Dance) Prince’s Band 
Gathering Peascods. (English Country A-3078 10-inch 75c 
Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band. Hansel and Gretel 
~— +H Cree Hey, Boys, Up We Go. (Singing Game) Prince’s Band 
Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) Sandal Polka—Swiss May Dance. 
; Prince’s Band (Singing Games Prince’s Band 
A-3063 10-inch 75¢ A-3080 [t0-inch 75c¢ 
Arkansas Traveler—White Cockade. Goddesses. 
intry Dances) Prince’s Band. (English Country Dance Prince’s Band 
iss McLeod's Reel—Hull’s Victory. Oranges and Lemons. 
; Country Dances) Prince's Band (English Country Dance Prince's Band 
A-3076 10-inch 75¢ A-3081 10-inch 75¢ 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY (a; 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Special School Outfit 
Type D-2 and Pushmobile 
Reduced to $100 





Teachers who are unable to secure 
Columbia Educational Records from local 
Columbia Dealers may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Please send me the following literature 


Singing Games [_ Folk Dances [ 
Graded List of Records Children’s Songs | 
Primary Records [ Grafonola Folder [ 
Name 

VJE April 
NN disc siisivninsccaniasaanconasanii saecanuaeieds 
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Unexcelled Reading 


Story Hour Series 














N THE books for the first three years (Story Hour Readers 

(oe and Christie) the content method is employed in an exceed- 
ingly effective manner. The material, based on Mother Goose 
rhymes, captivates the little pupil. His eager interest in learning to 
read is fostered by the dramatizing of the stories, and by the charm- 
ing illustrations; it is directed and applied by means of the simple, 
logical and efficient phonetic work. His progress is therefore amaz- 
ingly rapid and satisfactory. 


In the books for the last five years (Story Hour Readings— 
Kk. C. Hartwell) the delightful selections represent the best of both 
classic and modern writers. They provide the kind of reading 
material especially needed by schools today because it is strong in 
its training of character and in its ideals of citizenship. 


Much of the material in Story Hour Readings is especially 
suitable for drill in silent reading. Helps are also provided by which 
the pupil’s appreciation of what he reads is quickened. 


Carpenter’s Around the World 
With the Children 


N INTRODUCTION to the study of geography for the third and 

fourth year. In thisbook Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil on make- 
believe journeys to the children of five countries. Through imagi- 
nary personal experiences the pupil learns the fundamental facts of 
geography. From the first page to the last there is the real interest 
of a well-told story. The numerous pictures—many of them snap- 
shots taken by the author—add much to the charm of this book. 
‘Reading Carpenter is seeing the world.” 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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We Specialize in Playground Equipment, 
Gymnasium Apparatus and Athletic Goods 


‘‘More playgrounds less plague grounds”’ 








\ | { \ } | | , 4% H AN ae) SIX SWING OUTFIT 
li | H i \| | | | | \ aad Here is a steel swing outfit which pre 
i j | | H { { | 1/ \ sents distinct advantages over nv other 
i | | Ce 4 | } on the market, both in view of price and 
\ j | ain) | | j quality. 
; ot a5 Lt The frame top and the eight supports are 
\ 7 \ ade of galvanized, high carbon steel 
ff } \ ] } \ tubing filled with concrete, an innovatior1 
Y } \ | \ | { Mj making them almost twice as strong as the 
usual piping used for these purposes 
x 125. Set of 6 swings galvanized steel pipe. Length, 30 ft.; rhe eight supports are attached to the 
ght, 12 ft.; weight, 900 Ibs. Ground space required for all six swing main bar by strong malleable fittings. 
42512 ft. Price, Comigieve. ..ccccvccssvevcsss RAR ee ... $107.20 Each support is 15 feet long, while th 
N 130. Set of 6 swings—no pipe. Weight, 450 Ibs horizontal tube is 30 feet long 
Price, ne pipe FLAN SE Pe ee eh eee ey a a rer Dee seas ioeiaw $31.00 The swings have comfortably haped 
er ME Ceres ee icsisnia ta: Oe eer Rent ae 


This equipment is inexpensive but fully equal in strength and ap- 


e to anything on the market. This outfit is practically inde- THREE SWING OUTFIT 


e, either in the 6 or 3 swing sets, and is the equal if not the The same in every way as the larg 
perior of any other swing outfit. Yet its cost is far below that of others. ae ; Sat. ia ic that Jone: aed 
We can furnish Swings with ball bearing hangers, ranging in price “aber P gpene x 6g a ; a 

00 to $12.00 each. las 6 supports and 3 swings 
N B-13 Standard Stee! Swing Outfit; has six swings, all fittings, No. 100. Set of 3 swings—galvanized 

BE UE... SOMONE, RII eons sin sicnces vvcctecescvecieennace vecceeees $145.00 steel pipe. Length, 15 ft.; height, 12 ft 
For painted pipe, deduct 5%. weight, 610 Ibs. Ground space required 
N C-13 Standard Steel Swing Qutfit; has three swings, al! fittings. for 3-swing sets, 26x12 ft. 

CSAP, AU, OOD siin coco. caccuukiewenscioossediwesecsesuoun ree EMME Giaksoscresisveiaysceean . $70.00 
For painted pipe, deduct 5%. No. 150. Set of 3 swings—no_ pipe 
N E-13 includes three swings on a wooden frame. Complete......$37.50 Weight, 180 Ibs. Price... . $13.00 





The Playground Slide is One of the Most Popular Pieces of Apparatus 

Used in the Playground 
THE NEW “WAVE” SLIDE 

s is a piece of play equipment over which the 

ren will go wild! When once a child has coasted 

M a wave chute the straight slide is tame and 
lly to be considered. 

A] materials and workmanship entering into the 

I cture of this slide are of the very best. It will 

any exposure or rough usage. Notice particularly 

ng, sloping stairway, with metal guard rails, and 

my platforn This is a safe and sane, yet ex- 

g, article for playground use Made either with 

supports and platform or with steel supports 


plattorm. 








No. ¢ Playground Slide with wave effect; 16 feet 
RR ese cesar ete weber es coe : -$ 75.00 
H-1 Wave Slide, W-foot chute... 0s. .csecseses 190.0 New Wave Slide. 
C-3 Playground Slide complete, length of bed : P 
way or slide 16 feet, without wave effect Note.—We can furnish merry-go-rounds, jumping stand 
Price aaa k a atewuanta side wie ete e nee Aee . 49.00 Is, horizontal ladders and other popular y ou 
C-1 Playground Slide, made in 3 sizes, 10 . c , 
5 a ’ ss s pecial catalogue on playground equipment and « 
feet long and 5 feet high. Price........ 16.50 Rex ' 5 ice 
12 feet long and 6 feet high...... .§ Ba eur e ppa S t ¢ 
14 feet long and 7 feet high....... 22.75 ‘ request \ | 
No. 11—IRON SHOT 
S ibs 1 1 Ds > ” 16 1 
Write f ( logue 1 price thle a vow Ready | ¢ ( 
Baseball Goods le s 1 athle c es 1 supplies We i i 
to mail special logue ¢ Playg d equipment and gy s ippa \\ ‘ 
d infor: ( toda) Full line s t eq ind s ‘ 
ind price lis ed pe eque 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. MarsHa.t Sr. Box 1177. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Why pay the Middleman? 

Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIBGINIA 
Singles. Doubles. 
25 


Nos IIIS gia ox :p ararciatyteianarsiaeterdisle vole 5.75 7.78 
Og era aa eee a 5.50 7.25 
oe 5.00 6.75 
Ge IDS og. 5 wv cce cs esccesases 4.00 5.765 
RECITATION SEATS. All sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft. 
PO, BOO sce cccsetendcassseyeeece en $2. 
Wee PA, GED. gn cei cence svesecences -75 
Large Stock o3- Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 








IMMEDIATE ——__— 














Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


302 North 9th St. Richmond, Va. 














